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LAND REFORM. 

a latest commonplace which Liberal candidates and 
orators are expected to repeat has been sanctioned 

on several occasions by Mr. Giapstonz; and perha 
the vague demand for changes of various kinds in the 
Land Laws may consolidate itself into a troublesome 
itation. Land reform, as it is sometimes called, admits 
acess! meanings; and it must be practically inter- 
preted by reference to the political and economic condi- 
tions of the present time. The profound and widespread 
agricultural distress of the last two years will be greatly 
aggravated by the inclement weather which has lately 
revailed ; and it is not sueprising that farmers should 
isten favourably to any proposal which yoreerte to relieve 
them in a greater or less degree from their present diffi- 
culties. At the same time, theorists and demagogues 
already speculate on the application to England and Scot- 
land of the anomalous principles of the Irish Land Act. 
The promoters of the measure affirmed and exaggerated 
the proposition that the relations of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland depended on customary tenure rather than on 
contract, and that it was therefore reasonable to recognize 
claims for which, as they admitted, there would have been 
no foundation in England. Now that Irish landlords 
have been deprived of rights which had until lately 
never been questioned, the assailants of landed property 
are busily obliterating the distinctions which they had 
during the late agitation elaborated with incessant ac- 
tivity. Taking advantage of the existing agricultural 
distress, the agitators insist that the supposed defects 
of English tenure shall in turn be corrected by legis- 
lation. In Kent a kind of Land League has already 
been formed, on the Irish model, for the purpose 
of depriving, not the landlord, but the tithe-owner, of 
uniary rights secured to him by statute law. The 
rmers’ Alliance, though it cannot be accused of proposing 
spoliation by means of illegal violence, has sometimes 
countenanced utterly unjust demands for the compulsor. 
transfer of a share in the ownership from the landlord to 
the tenant. It might have been supposed that English 
occupiers under lease or agreement could only found pre- 
tensions on the terms of their contracts. It is within the 
competence of the Legislature to regulate the terms on { 
which land may hereafter be demised; but orators who 
assert that the system of English land tenure is the worst 

in Europe cherish more ambitious aspirations. 

Those who contend that the need of changes in the law 
of land are urgent cannot, if they understand their own 
language, refer to theories as to the fature devolution of 
property. It is evident that the immediate abolition of 
of and similar institutions, could 
only operate ually and at comparatively distant 
jaa The numerous advocates of para which might 
possibly facilitate the subdivision of the land have rightly 
or wrongly persuaded themselves that the abolition of life 
estates would encourage the expenditure of capital on 
land. Even if their conjectures are well founded, the result 
could only be attained by slow degrees. It is hardly 
probable that Parliament would at a single stroke deprive 
of their pro all owners of land in remainder or rever- 
sion ; and even if life tenants suddenly became owners in 
fee, only a small portion of the whole number would take 


advantage of their sudden change of condition to sell their 
land piecemeal. The full effect of even so violent a change 


in the law would not be felt for one or two generations. 
The adversaries of the existing system often expatiate on 
the alleged efficacy of law in guiding and forming opinion 
or custom; but the tradition of centuries will be for some 
time as efficacious as new-fangled legislation, and as long 
as any liberty of disposal remains, the old English desire 
to found or maintain a family will tend to preveut or 
delay the dispersion of large estates. Some years may 
probably elapse before democratic agitation is directed to 
its ultimate object in the compulsory division of land 
on each transmission by descent. The social revolution 
which would ensue is easier to foresee than the economic 
consequences of discouraging farming on a large scale. 
It is uncertain whether any legislative measure will render 
possible the transfer of the soil to a large number of 
freehold cultivators. For the present purpose it is suffi- 
cient to know that the abolition of large estates and of 
large farms cannot be urgently required, because it must, 
in default of a violent revolution, be effected slowly, if at 
all, The agitators who have secured for their movement 
the ready sympathy of the Primes Minister must have 
other innovations in view. They are much less inte- 
rested in the prohibition of life estates than in the 
imposition of disabilities on landlords for the supposed 
advantage of tenants. 

The removal of alleged impediments to the liberal ex- 
penditure of capital on the improvement ‘of land may 
perhaps be a proper object of legislation; while, on the 
other hand, the proposition that the land ought to be made 
to produce as much as possible is altogether untrue. It 
might as well be said that it was the duty of Lancashire 
to produce the largest possible amount of cotton goods 
without reference to the cost of material or manufacture, 
or of the profit to be obtained. There are probably 
cases in which life tenants are unwilling or unable to 
make an outlay which might be profitably undertaken 
by an absolute owner. That ed instances are com- 
poet rey rare is proved by the notorious fact that the 
argest estates, which are almost always subject to settle- 
ment, are the best managed. The proposition may be 
open to dispute, but the controversy has at this moment 
little practical importance. The great majority of land- 
owners are impoverished; and most of those who have 
extraneous means at their disposal have now little tempta- 
tion to invest capital in improvement of land. Few tenants 
are disposed to pay interest on any expenditure of the 
kind; and it matters little except to himself whether a 
proprietor with half a dozen farms thrown on his hands is 
a life tenant or an owner in fee. The landed interest 
flourished while settlement and entail were generally prac- 
tised, and it is reduced to distress not by bad laws, but 
by bad seasons, coinciding with American competition. 
The suffering is not confined to the class which depends 
on the receipt of rent ; for farmers complain sometimes, 
perhaps not without exaggeration, that with recent crops 
and recent prices they are unable to pay their working 
expenses. It may be true that the large farmers are the 
heaviest losers ; but it is not suddenly to reverse 
the opinion which has till of late been generally held, that 
cultivation, in common with other branches of industry, 
is most profitably conducted by the scientific meth 
which are only within the reach of capitalists. Even in 
the amount of gross produce English agriculture has 
compared pasha: with that of countries which are 
cultivated under a di 


ifferent system; and it is not less - 
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absurd to test the advantage of large or small holdings 
by the total amount produced than to apply a similar 
standard to a manufactory without reference to cost. The 
fabulous times in which every rood of ground maintained 
its man must have witnessed the greatest possible waste 
of labour. It is perhaps useless to expose fallacies which 
are not sincerely propounded by the instigators of popular 


clamour. The Radical clubs and their sycophants are 


bent on attaining results which are remote from the ap- 
plication of capital to land. 

The precedent which demagognues desire to apply and 
extend is not the legislation which in some countries has 
been directed against perpetuities or against trusts, but the 
Trish Land Act, and the recognition of a joint property 
with the owner to be acquired by the occupier. Some 
speakers at meetings of the Farmers’ Alliance have claimed, 
not only a tenant-right unknown to English law and prac- 
tice, but a power of compulsory purchase of the land- 
owner’s interest. The cant phrase of free trade in land is 
often used to express a state of things in which absolute 
ownership would be prohibited, except when it was com- 
bined with occupation of the soil. Measures of this kind 
are said to be urgent, because it is thought possible that 
they may be passed at a time when opinion and moral 
sense are vitiated by anomalons legislation. There never 
was, in truth, a time in which it was less necessary 
than at present to interfere for the benefit of the tenant- 
farmer with his relations to his landlord. In England 
and Scotland there is no question of evictions, or eject- 
ments, for the main difficulty of the landowner is to 
keep his tenant on his farm. The occupier, even when 
he holds a lease, is not practically bound by its provi- 
sions. If he is farming, or if he professes to farm, at 
a loss, it is impossible to insist on the literal performance 
of his engagements. The tenant from year to year has a 
still more direct control of the terms of any bargain which 
may be made. The time is perhaps past for enforcing re- 
strictions on the mode of cultivation, which nevertheless 
often embodied the soundest agricultural traditions. Land- 
owners now have to be satisfied with reasonable security 
for the payment of a moderate rent, and they probably 
trust to the character of the tenant for any protection 
which they may hope to obtain against the deteriora- 
tion of the soil. The only plausible demand of agrarian 
agitators is that the Act passed some years ago for the 
protection of unexhausted improvements should be made 
compulsory. Themischievous tendency of modernlegislation 
to interfere with independent action is illustrated by the 
objections which have been made to the permissive cha- 
racter of the present law. If a tenant on taking his farm 
contracts himself out of the Act, it is reasonable to assume 
that he has received an equivalent for the benefit which 
he renounces ; but there is no doubt that, as a general rule, 
the ontgoing tenant is equitably entitled to repayment for 
outlay of which he has not already received the full benefit. 
In many districts the custom of the country gave the 
tenant ample protection before the passing of the Act. 
The desire of some prudent landlords to escape from the 
provisions of the law is founded on their knowledge that 
they might often have to pay for imaginary improvements. 
At the end of a tenancy a farm is, in the majority of cases, 
in worse condition than at the beginning; for unex- 
hausted improvements in many instances consist of the 
partial destruction of the property which was originally 
transferred from the landlord to the tenant; but compen- 
sation would almost always be demanded. A scrupulous 
Minister would ascertain in the first instance the nature 
of rere which he undertakes in general terms to 
con 


DECORATED SPEAKERS, 


HE —— which —_ that at the end of a Session, 
especially a vi sy or in any way a very remark- 
able Session, 4 shall on the 
members of that party which has a temporary majority in 
the House of Commons, is, in itself, a sufficiently 
one. When, at the beginning of this week, a batch of 
peers was announced, nobody found fault with the addi- 
tions to the much-threatened Upper House, and nobody 
was — that these additions had allowed themselves 
to be added to it. The chief organ of their own party, 
indeed, told the new peers that it was princi 


ly satisfied 
with their elevation to the House of they 


were of no possible use ont of it; but that was only part 
of the game. Qui dit pair dit vaurien is the latest 
Radical proverb, and the unfortunate objects of Mr, 
Guapstone’s desire to be a fountain of honour got 
the benefit of it. But it may be repeated that nobody wag 
surprised at the creations. That Mr, GLapsrong should 
periodically struggle to find persons good enough to swell 
the minority in the House of Lords, and that these 
persons should in a considerable number of instances swell] 
the majority instead, is a regular and recurring scene of 
the political drama. That Scotch and Irish peers should 
be glad to escape from the Manower’s coffin in which they 
hover between commoners and peers of Parliament; that 
a hitherto unsuccessful candidate for a great historical 
honour should meanwhile accept a lesser one; that a re- 
presentative of the Cuirrorps should not consider himself 
altogether out of place in the Upper House—all this was 
reasonable enough. It was rather more surprising when 
a day or two later the announcement was made that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons had accepted the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. There is certainly a pre. 
cedent for such a thing, and there is nothing more 
comforting to a well-regulated mind than a prece. 
dent. But that the Spraker, who is supposed to occup 

sach a position already that when he chooses to vacate it 
a peerage is his almost by right—that, in particular, a 
Speaker who is heir-presumptive to one of the oldest of 
English baronies should think it worth his while to accept 
this decoration, certainly seemed a little odd. It is need. 
less to say that the Grand Cross of the Bath is a most 
honourable distinction; but honour, like other things, is 
relative. In certain professions, and especially in the 
army, it is the very highest non-hereditary honour to 
which a good servant of his country can aspire. It may 
now and then be taken by a great noble asa mark of 
personal eminence. It has been known to be selected in 
preference to any hereditary honour by politicians of 
merit, but of fortune insufficient to support honours which 
are transmitted by descent. Mr. Branp does not come 
under either of these heads, and so it has not unnaturally 
been thought that it was odd of him to take it, and 
odder of Mr. Giapstons—if in Mr. Guapsrone anything 
could be odd—to offer it. 


Not a few critics have gone further than this process of 
lifting up the eyebrow. On the extreme right and on the 
extreme left heads have been shaken at Mr. GLADSTONE 
and at Sir Henry Branp. It is remembered that the 
present Session has not been an ordinary Session in which 
the Speaker has been a god of Epicurus, not-to say a 
Grand Lama. He has been a very active principle, indeed, 
and the Government has been indebted to him for very 
vigorous action. He has suspended, we forget how many 
members ; he has attempted and carried a mild coup d’état ; 
and he has occupied (so it is whispered by malcontents) 
the position of an agent of the Government of the day 
rather than of a sublime and independent power, to whom 
Governments and Oppositions are not, except as things that 
sit by a purely arbitrary accident on his right hand and on 
hisleft. All this being, or being supposed to be, thecase, sus- 
picions appear to have entered the mindsof certain guardians 
of the commonweal. Everybody is quite certain that the 
motives of Mr. Guapstone and of the Speaker are super- 
excellent, but everybody does not seem to be quite certain 
that they may not be open to misconstruction. Will not 
‘future Speakers be bribed by these glittering baits to 
make themselves tools of a Ministry? Will not the sus- 
picion of a G.C.B. dangling before his persecutor embitter 
the mind of the first Irish member whom Sir Henry 
Branv’s successor—may he be distant !—suspends? Will 
not Mr. Brapiaven’s spirited addresses be filled with 
the darkest imputations when he perceives this lavish- 
ing of the favours of a corrapt Court upon his chief 
persecutor ? These and other questions of the kind ap- 
pear to disturb the minds of some of our contemporaries 
very much indeed, and they are even more disturbed 
about the future than about the present. The stars and 
ribbons of the different orders will, it would appear, be 
wandering fires to draw Speakers away from their daty, 
and in times to come Speakers will have more of this 
miscellaneous duty to do than ever. The precedent is @ 
very sad one, and much to be regretted by all lovers of the 
British Constitution on one hand or the Bill of Rights on 
the other—thitgs which are here mentioned not in the 
least because they are opposed to each other, but because 
they are perhaps the favourite symbolical forms in which 
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the two opposite parties choose to consider or at least to | indifference to the grievances of British subjects is not 


talk of the same thing. 

It would probably be difficult to find a more wrong- 
headed way of thinking or of saying a somewhat sensible 
thing than this objection. The idea of a Speaker being 
corrupted by a yard of ribbon, and a certain amount 
of jeweller’s work, still more the idea of future Speakers 

ing with each other in prostituting their office for 
the sake of these decorations, is, perhaps, one of the 
most fantastically absurd that has occurred to pore 
ably sane persons of late. Weare to suppose a Speaker 
laboriously counting up the number of members sus- 
pended by his predecessor, and wondering whether the 
game number will do for his own promotion ; looking at 
his watch, to see whether the precious decoration depends 
on his stopping a debate an hour or two later or earlier; 
diligently marking a dictionary of Parliamentary and un- 
parliamentary terms, so as to be quite sure of stretching a 

int in favour of Ministers and against their opponents, 
Test haply he miss his G.C.B. Sensitive politicians of this 
stamp may be assured that they quite mistake what they 
have to fear. When there are Speakers of the House of 
Commons capable of making themselves tools of Ministers 
for the sake of Grand Crosses of the Bath, it really will not 
matter much whether Grand Crosses of the Bath are given 
to them or not. The ribbon and the cross and the collar 
will only be the sign and symbol of a degradation already 
accomplished, and that degradation is not at all likely 
to be hastened by the granting of the decorations or 
retarded by the refusing of them. The real reason for 
objecting to the proceeding is that it seems to argue on 
the part of the responsible Minister an entire blindness to 
the nature, not merely of the office of Speaker, but of 
the particular dignity conferred on him. It has been said 
that honours are honourable in an altogether relative 
degree. Everybody knows the story of Exizanuru de- 
clining to bestow a peerage because, having knighted the 
posed peer, she nothing further to do for him. 
upposing the story authentic, and the view of ordinary 


. knighthood which it suggests actually current, the dis- 


tinction now conferred on a ten-days’ Solicitor- General, 
or a mayor of a provincial town who happens to welcome a 
royal personage, or a sufficiently busy and pushing secretary 
of a congress of seismologists, would have been perfectly ap- 
prreviatote the Speaker. It would have been none the less, 
ut rather the more, appropriate because he had done his duty 
ina trying time. For it is a new and dangerous doctrine 
that a Speaker, by keeping order in Parliament, confers a 
favour on the Ministry of the day or does a service to 
them. It is the duty of the Ministry to support the 
Speaker, not of the Speaker to support the Ministry; and 
his services are rendered to the Crown and the nation, not 
to any party. The Speaker in repressing disorder is 
warring against a public enemy, and rewards bestowed on 
him are in the same category as rewards bestowed on a 
general for good conduct in the field. But it does not 
follow that exactly the same reward is appropriate in the 
one case as in the other. The general is often a man 
comparatively destitute of social rank, and a decoration 
which confers social rank at the same time that it ex- 
— the favour of the Crown is therefore becoming to 
im. There is no social rank among commoners to which 
a Speaker while he is a commoner is not superior, and 
to tie a string of letters after his name and a string of 
siik round his body is therefore a ludicrous piece of 
ignorance rather than of impolicy. But possibly the 
sense of the honour which any niark of his own ap- 
roval confers has outweighed everything else with Mr. 
LADSTONE, ‘ 


THE LEWISOHN CASE. 


INCE the prorogation of Parliament any hope of 
S redress for his past expulsion from Russia which Mr 


LewisoHN may have entertained must be disappointed or 
suspended, when the limited toleration extended to him has 
expired. It is only by means of questions repeatedly asked 
in the House of Commons that the Foreign Office can 
be induced to persist in the ungrateful task of remon- 
strating with the Russian Government. Lord GranviLiE 
can scarcely be expected to undertake the conduct of a 
personal controversy of secondary importance; but on 
reading over the papers which have been published, with 
his consent, he may, perhaps, think it expedient to remind 
his representatives at St. Petersburg that a supercilious 


calculated to win the approval of their superiors. Mr. 
Lewisoun, a London merchant and naturalized British 
subject, having a year ago arrived in St. Petersburg from 
Nishni Novogorod and Moscow, received notice to quit the 
capital in twenty-four hours, and to leave Russia without 
delay. It is not disputed that the only ground of his 
expulsion was that he is by origin and creed a Jew; nor 
have the Russian authorities either apologized for their 
harsh proceeding, or allowed Mr. Lewisoun to return to 
Rassia for the prosecution of his business. In answer to a 
note addressed to the Russian Foreign Office by Lord 
GRANVILLE’s direction, M. pz Grers replied that he had 
given the necessary permission; but he afterwards found 
that the document which he had signed contained only a 
reference to the Minister of the Interior. On receiving the 
order to leave St. Petersburg, Mr. Lewisoun called at the 
English Embassy, where he was informed by a person 
whom he supposed to be a member of the official staff, that 
foreign Jews were not allowed to stay in the capital. His 
informant was, as it afterwards appeared, only a servant; 
and it is not worth while to inquire whether he was to 
blame for Mr. Lewisoan’s misapprehension. The Chargé 
d’Affaires unreasonably reproaches Mr. Lewisoun for not 
having sent a message to some member of the Embassy; 
or for not having applied to Mr. Piunxertr himself, who 
happened, without Mr. Lewisonn’s knowledge, to be stay- 
ing in the same hotel. He adds that he might, if he had 
known of the occurrence, probably have obtained, as a 
favour from the police, permission to Mr. Lewisoun to 
prolong his stay. There might, perhaps, have been some 
inconvenience in the acceptance as a favour of a concession 
which has since been demanded as a right. 

In his first communication to the Foreign Office Mr. 
PLuNKETT broadly asserted that the expulsion of Mr. 
LewIsoHN was conformable to law. The legal adviser of 
the Embassy, a Russian advocate, having by Lord Gran- 
VILLE’s direction been consulted, arrived at an exactly 
opposite conclusion. The question turns on the terms of 
a treaty between Great Britain and Russia, and on certain 
regulations which contain the conditions on which pass- 
ports are issued. British subjects visiting Russia are, by 
a kind of favoured nation clause, entitled to the same 
privileges with natives; but native Jews in Russia are 
liable to all manner of restrictions and disabilities, and 
the Russian Government probably holds that their alien 
co-religionaries are not entitled to be placed in a better 
position. The legal adviser, by whose opinion the Embassy 
ought to have been guided, distinctly states that the 
expulsion and the prohibition to return are both i lar. 
Throughout the short correspondence the English officials 
at St. Petersburg were apparently biassed inst Mr. 
LEwIsoHN, not because he was a Jew, but use he 
gave them trouble. It seems from some incidental notices 
that the American Minister is not equally cosmopolitan in 
his sympathies; but, although he has repeatedly protested 
— similar hardships inflicted on Jewish citizens of the 

nited States, he appears thus far to have obtained no 
redress. It happened that many years ago a discussion 
involving the same principle arose between the English 
and American Governments. The authorities at Charleston 
imprisoned certain coloured sailors who came to the port in 
an English vessel. The Government of South Carolina 
contended that the laws affecting negroes applied to 
foreigners as well as to natives; and the Federal Cabinet, 
with which the negotiation was of course conducted, to 
a certain extent supported the claim of the State. The 
matter was probably at last settled by some compromise. 

Mr. Lewisoun is one of many rir’ few by the want of 
legal sanction to the covenants and customs which are 
figuratively described as international law. If the Russian 
Government thinks fit to practise injustice within certain 
undefined limits towards British subjects, the English 
Government can only endeavour to persuade or convince 
the Emperor and his Ministers that they are in the wrong. 
It is impossible to go to war because a Jewish merchant 
has been vexatiously interrupted in the condact of his law- 
ful business ; and, unfortunately, there is no minor penalty 
for the violation of international right. From the nature 
of the case it would be difficult to resort to reprisals, which 
indeed are seldom employed, except on the verge of war. 
Lord Patmerston, to a certain extent, secured to English 
subjects the traditional privileges of Roman citizens by 
his willingness to prosecute quarrels on sufficient reason. 
Mr. Gtapstone on more than one occasion proved, with 
his customary eloquence, that England was not the Roman 
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Empire; and that Englishmen were not entitled to ex- 
ceptional privileges ; but the bold spirit and patriotic bear- 
ing of the Foreign Minister were then much more popular 
than the self-denying spirit of the dispassionate philan- 


_thropist. Mr.Gapstone scarcely understood that, notwith- 


standing appearances, Lord PALMERSTON was as prudent as 
himself. The cause of the Portuguese Jew who had a 
claim on the Government of Athens was taken in hand, not 
for his own sake, but because the English Minister wished 
to address a warning through the Greek Government to 
France. Mr. Lewisoun represents no cause, except that 
of the Jewish community in England, which, with all its 
wealth and influence, would neither expect nor desire a 
vindication of its claims by warlike demonstrations. If, 
as seems probable, General Ianatierr or his colleagues 
refuse to listen to Lord GRanviLLe’s arguments, nothing 
remains but to acquiesce in wilfal injustice. In some in- 
stances petty affronts are offered by one Government to 
another for the purpose of furnishing the means of future 
concessions. No other motive can be plausibly suggested 
for a petty discourtesy and for a wanton display of in- 
tolerance and injustice. It has been generally supposed 
that the Russian Government was inclined to treat Mr. 
Gapstone and his colleagues with almost ostentatious 
deference. 

In the course of correspondence or conversation M. DE 
Giers stated, in excuse for the harshness of Russian legis- 
lation, that the Nihilists were largely recruited from the 
ranks of the Jews. It is possible that the Government 
may really attribute revolutionary tendencies both to 
native and foreign members of a community which is 
systematically persecuted in different parts of the Empire ; 
but even a Russian police functionary knows that London 
merchants on a large scale have no subversive designs. It 
is much more probable that their combinations excite the 
alarm or envy of commercial rivals who may perhaps 
find means of obtaining official support. The policy of 
discountenancing and annoying the chief money-dealers 
of Europe must admit of some explanation, though it 
can scarcely be justitied. The so-called Jew-baiters of 
Germany share and cultivate a popular prejudice from 
which statesmen of the highest rank appear not to be 
wholly exempt. The objects of persecution are the 
humbler class of small capitalists who, like their co- 
religionists in almost all parts of the world, have a 
monopoly of the business of local money-lending. Russian 
Ministers are less in the habit of consulting the tastes 
and wishes of the vulgar; and the Government certainly 
disapproves of the outrages which have been perpetrated 
against the Jews in the Southern provinces. It is, after 
all, possible that the expulsion of Mr. LewisoHn may have 
been caused by some petty squabble or jealousy between 
different departments. The regulations provide that pass- 
re issued to persons who appear by their names to 

Jews shall be submitted to the Minister of the In- 
terior, that he may decide on the expediency of permitting 
them to reside. . LewIsoHN’s passport, issued by the 
Foreign Minister in Downing Street, was regularly viséd 
at the Russian Embassy, where perhaps the Jewish ap- 
pearance of his name may not have been noticed. A 
similar oversight may account for his freedom from 
annoyance during his stay at Nishni Novogorod and at 
Moscow. A touchy subordinate in the Ministry of the 
Interior possibly regarded as a grievance the omission 
of the proper officers to transmit the document to his 
department; and it would be consistent with the true 
official temper to resent the negligence of some local 
underling at the expense of the holder of the passport 
when race and religion pointed him out for persecution. 
If it is in such cases impossible to secure redress, the next 
alternative is to make every breach of international 
courtesy or right as troublesome as possible to the 
offending Government. Foreign Ministers will be less 
inclined to interfere with the rights of British subjects if 
they know that a miscarriage with reference to a passport is 
likely to be followed by a long correspondence. They may 
also, perhaps, from time to time glance at the notice 
papers or reports of the House of Commons containing 
enemy which are followed by unpalatable discussion on 

ussian misgovernment. One such case as that of-Mr. 
Lewisoun destroys the effect of half-a-dozen reassuring 
communications addressed through Under-Secretaries of 
State to the House of Commons. 


THE NEW DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


Qu vivra verra. Dr. Brapiey is Dean of Westminster, 

We do not ask, as an inquisitive paper once did on the 
morrow of an unexpected choice of a Presidential candj- 
date, Who is Franxuin Pierce?” ‘for Dr. Braprey’s 
name is well known to all who are interested in academica] 
success. But we may ask why is Dr. Braptey Dean of West- 
minster? Daily omniscience has told us that there is to 
be no breach of continuity between him and Dr. Sranzey, 
This is consoling; but we should like to be quite clear 
as to what is to be continued. We have often spoken of 
Dr. Srantey, and always with plainness of speech. We 
have admired his brilliancy, activity, learning, and devo. 
tion to his view of duty, without shrinking from pointing 
out the perils into which his eccentricities might have 
led the Church and himself. Now, we should like to 
know whether Dr. Braptsy is to continue the brilliancy 
or the eccentricity? On this the world is profoundly 
ignorant. It has a general idea that Dr. Braver is a 
Broad Churchman, as Dr. STANLEY used also to be called, 
But when a man has been ticketed a Broad Churchman 
with nothing added to the description, the whole definition, 
for practical purposes, has still to be constructed. Unfor. 
tunately for this process, in the case of Dr. Brap.ey, the 
materials, as far as we know, have not yet been pro- 
‘duced, when the question is of his fitness for an eccle. 
siastical post of peculiar responsibility. Dr. Braptgy, 
after a term of under-mastership at Rugby, achieved 
much reputation by his discharge of the semi-secular 
duties of Head-master of Marlborough School, and he 
was called upon a few years back to infuse modern ideas 
into University College, Oxford, which had long been 
reposing under Dr. PLumprre’s dignified presence. It can- 
not be forgotten that, so lately as in the present year, 
the merits of the Master of University College were farther 
recognized by the addition to his labours of the responsi- 
bility of a stall at Worcester Cathedral, a post of which 
the duties can be so arranged as to afford pleasurable 
change of occupation and of scene to heads of Houses during 
the Long Vacation. Stalls are given for very various 
reasons, and they are emphatically a kind of patronage 
which is indulgently criticized if the recipient can show 
any reason for the preference. Dr. BRADLEY was cer- 
tainly a man of merit, and Dr. BrapLey’s merit seemed 
to have been adequately recognized by his finding 
himself in the prime of life Master of University 
College and Canon of Worcester. Now, after a very short 
tenure, both posts are vacant, and we have to welcome 
in Dr. Braptey the successor of WILBERFORCE, BUCKLAND, 
TrencH, and Stantey. Mr. Giapstone may have struck 
on a rich vein of virgin ore. If so, there will be plenty of 
voices to praise his prescience. But, if the result be limited 
to the adequate performance of routine duties, curious 
people will ask why two corporations like University 
College and Worcester Cathedral were both of them 
disturbed, while so many divines who have done great 
things for religion in the direct way of their Churchman- 
ship have been overlooked in the selection for a post 
which requires many more qualifications than those only of 
@ successtul schoolmaster. 

It would be no answer to such inquiries to point to 
the list of Deans all round and ask whether Dr. Brapiey 
was not at least up to the mark of the more distin- 
guished moiety of them. -A Dean of Westminster is 
as much more than merely a Dean as the Comte D’ARTOIS 
was more than a Coutit, or Monrmorency, “ premier Baron 
“ Chrétien,” more than such another Baron as one of the 
Exchequer. When we say that this special Dean is neces- 
sarily by office, and ought really to be in character, a great 
personage, we use an expression which, under apparently 
vague language, is thoroughly expressive to the intelligent. 
It is for those who offer Deaneries of Westminster and 
for those who accept them to see that posterity shall not 
be compelled to hold silence over the ancient boast that 
the Dean of Westminster is a great personage in Church 
and State. 


M. PAUL BERT. 


M PAUL BERT has been delivering a discourse in 
e aid of a secular school in Paris which may prove 


to have more influence upon French affairs than all the 
| directly political speeches which have been called forth 
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the recent elections. Its im ce is derived less 
from the contents of the address than from the fact that, 
these contents being what they are, the address should have 
been delivered by a man who is generally looked upon as 
the next Minister of Education, and delivered in the pre- 
sence, and honoured with the express approval, of a 
man who is generally looked upon as the next Prime 
Minister. In fact, M. Gamperra almost gave M. Bert 
a Cabinet office on the spot. “Your cheers,” he told 
the meeting, when the speech was ended, “do more 
“than crown M. Berr’s past; they illuminate his 
“foture. His eloquence is of the kind that makes us 
“all better and stronger.” After this we must sup- 

that M. Gambetta adopts as his own all the main 
Pines of M. Bert’s discourse. He may attempt, as his 
custom is, to back out of them hereafter; but he will find 
that M. Berr’s words will be remembered by others, who 
will not fail to pin him down to all that M. Berr has said 
and that he has accepted. It is difficult to find an 
English parallel which will at all reproduce the strange 
state of things which these facts indicate, and yet not 
seem preposterous. M. Paut Bert and the yet greater 
man before whom he was speaking have certainly taken 
off the gloves. They evidently mean fighting, and as 
becomes men in this attitude, they are careful to leave 
no one in doubt as to who it is that they are abont 
to attack. There is an end to the old subterfuge about 
“Clericalism” being the enemy. The object of their 
hatred is neither Clericalism nor even Catholicism, but 
Christianity. 

M. Bert’s speech markedly divides itself into two 
parts. There is the part which is meant to amuse 
the audience, and the part which is meant to define 
a policy. In the former he naturally devotes himself 
to attacking Catholicism. It is the only religion about 
which the majority of Frenchmen know anything, and 
it unfortunately furnishes him with just the material 
which he is in want of. If only half M. Bert's 
quotations are from books which are really used in 
Catholic schools, the authorities who allow them to be 
used deserve the gravest censure. No doubt they produce 
avery different effect when they are all brought together 
than when they are scattered over a mass of instruction, 
the general tone of which is simpler and healthier. But 
the boasted organization of the French Church was 
turned to very little account when it suffered the kind of 
literature which has served M. Bert’s purpose so well to 
come into use in French schools. Many, perhaps all, of 
the solutions of moral puzzles which M. Bert quotes are 
harmless enough so long as they are confined to the 
writings of casuists. But it certainly seems unnecessary 
to inform small children of the conditions under which the 
taking of another person’s property is not stealing, or 
restitution of the thing stolen not a duty. Children thus 
brought up are just as honest as other children, but an 
ingenious advocate has no difficulty in convincing a free- 
thinking audience that such teaching is no better than that 
given by a professional thief. The prudishness which is 
near akin to prurience is not uncommon in France, but it 
would undoubtedly have been well if French religious 
literature had in this respect been more Catholic and less 
national. M. Bert, however, is hardly the man to cast 
the first stone, for more than one of his allusions would have 
commended themselves to his hearers on the ground of in- 
decency, if they had not had a stronger claim to their admira- 
tion on the score of profanity. Others of the religious books 
in use in French schools seem to be written much in the 
tone of the publications of the Salvation Army, though 
the terminology has to do with railways instead of with 
troops. Travellers to Heaven are told the price of the 
various tickets, and are given their choice between the 
express train of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which 
carries only first-class passengers, and the fast train of 
piety, devotion, and the sacraments, which carries first and 
second-class passengers. In fact, the familiar language of 
a railway time-table is consistently reproduced ; the scholar 
is incited to diligence by the reminder that on this line 
there are no sleeping carriages, and consoled by the 
assurance that the passenger for Paradise need not take 
a return ticket. If the clergy who have so long marched 
wherever Cardinal pz Bonnecuose tells them had been 
bidden to make a tour of inspection of all the schools of 
which they have till now had the control, M. Bzrr 
might have been deprived of some of the most telling 


parts of his speech. 


It is not these things, however, that make the speech 
important. It is that when M. Bert becomes serious, 
and sums up the reasons which make him think reli- 
gious instruction positively mischievous, it turns out 
that it is not the absurdities or the excrescences of 
Catholicism that really move his indignation, but its 
essence. The fundamental vice of religious instruction, 
according to M. Brrr, is that it teaches self-distrust, 
instead of self-confidence, and leads men to look te prayer 
instead of to their own exertions. The teaching of the 
Church rests on grace, and grace is only another word for 
caprice; and upon faith, which is the mother of super- 
stition. The State has at last banished this mischievous 
education from the public schools; its business must now 
be to give such an education in place of it as shall put 
French children beyond all danger of ever again listening 
to the sorcerer. If this is to be the accepted aim of the 
new Republican majority, it is not easy to see how they 
can long resist the argument which the Justice has already 
founded on M. Bert's 8 h. Religious teaching, says 
M. Bert, with M. Gamserta listening and assenting, is anti- 
social and corrupting. Why then, says M. CLémenceau’s 
organ, do you—MM. Gambetta and Bert—advocate the 
payment of many thousand functionaries to give this teach- 
ing to the nation? ‘The inconsistency is too flagrant to 
be long endured by a logical Assembly. The State may 
conceivably pay for the teaching to those who like to 
learn them of mere harmless absurdities; it ought not to 
pay, and certainly will not long continue to pay, for the 
teaching of absurdities which, instead of being barmless, 
are radically wicked and demoralizing. Church and State 
must at once be separated, and the separation must be 
justified on the ground that the Church is too immoral an 
institution for a moral State to have fellowship with. 
The attitude of the Republican party towards French 
Catholics will be very much that of the United States 
Government towards the Mormons. It may not be 
convenient to turn them out of the country at this 
moment, but they will only be allowed to remain there 
until the time has come for dealing with them as they 
deserve. 


In the present case, however, it is not a strange and 
unpopular sect that is singled out as the victim, but the 
Church which was till a few years ago the Church of 
the French Government, and by inference of the great 
majority of Frenchmen. Only a month or two back in- 
deed the present Minister of Foreign Arratrs spoke of 
the five-and-twenty millions of French Catholics. Un- 
less M. Gamsetta is more than ordinarily indifferent to. 
the charge of inconsistency he must either deny the 
accuracy of M. Sr. Hivarre’s figures, or avow that he 
regards these twenty-five million Catholics as so many 
brands whom it is given to him to snatch from the 
burning. Either way the prospect for France is not 
hopeful. If M. Gamserra is convinced, or is prepared to 
act as though he were convinced, that Catholicism, which 
in this case means Christianity, is now the religion of a 
mere minority in the country, and that it is consequently 
safe to declare open war against it, there is at least a 
possibility that he may be deceived. If he is satisfied, or 
is prepared to act as though he were satisfied, that, even 
if these wicked Catholics are still in a majority, it is the 
duty of the good and pure minority to do instant battle 
with them, there is the certainty of a severe and pro- 
longed conflict. Neither alternative promises anything 
but confasion. The Church in France, be its demerits 
what they may, is the one institution that has come 
down from the past; and if it is to be violently up- 
rooted, it must be at the cost of a revolution. The fore- 
bodings of those who warned M. Tuters that the Republic 
could never be Conservative will have been realized to 
the letter, and it will only remain to be seen whether 
M. Turers was equally right in his belief that, if the 
Republic were not Conservative, it would cease to be. 


THE DEADLOOK IN THE HOUSE OF OOMMONS. 


N essay by Mr. Frepzric Harrison in the Nineteenth 
Century, on the deadlock in the House of Commons, 

is, like all his writings, eloquent, thoughtful, and sug- 
gestive. With the causes of the evil, which have no prac- 
tical importance because they cannot be removed, Mr. 
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“Harrison deals but slightly; yet he is fully aware that 
-tecent changes in the constitution of the House have 
-fandamentally affected its character. ‘‘ The traditional 
'“ House of Commons,” he says, “came from a single 
social class trained in the same ideas, and having the 
»* esprit de corps of a governing order. It no longer has 
i .“ that character, and it is losing it with every change in 
: _“ the franchise.’”’ The consequences were anticipated by 
cold-blooded politicians when some years ago Lord RussELt, 
»Mr. Guapsroxg, and Mr. Disrae.i were, like rival candi- 
tT ~dates for the office of unjust steward, squandering for 
their own political advantage the trust which had been 
ft committed to them by their employer. The process is 
about to be carried further by the extension of household 
| suffrage to counties ; and the zeal of local agents in claim- 
ing the franchise for lodgers will leave little room for 
change when, in accordance with Mr. GLAvstone’s expressed 
wish, the country is governed by universal suffrage. It may 
be hoped that Mr. Harrison exaggerates the antipathies 
between the different classes who have to fight out their 
| battles in the House of Commons. The unhealthy condition 
| of society, and the mischievous results of the supremacy of 
numbers, cannot profitably be discussed, because the pro- 
gress of democracy is irrevocable. It may be less impos- 
sible to improve the procedure of the House of Commons 
than to elevate its character. There is a model in its 
neighbourhood, which unfortunately it cannot be compelled 
to copy. ‘No one,” says Mr. Harrison, in reference to 
the Irish Land Bill, ‘can dislike more than I do the 
_ object and spirit of the majority in the House of Lords. 
“ But a man must be blinded by party rancour who fails 
to see that the Land Bill was (in method) discussed in 
the Lords in the way befitting a real Senate. Two 
.“ sittings were given to the most vigorous, exhaustive, 
“ and acute consideration of its essential principles. The 
“ speakers were men thoroughly in earnest, intimately ac- 
“ quainted with the subject, and capable of giving both 
“ masterly criticism and masterly defence. No other men 
“could get a hearing.” One result of “a discussion 
‘‘ which, in mere point of method, was a perfect model of 
“ practical business,” was that clubs led by blatant dema- 
gogues demanded the immediate suppression of the House 
of Lords. In that Assembly, while it is still allowed to 
| exist, freedom of debate will perhaps find its last resort. 
It is doubtful whether, if Mr. Harrison is right, it will 

ing seeene possible in the House of Commons. 

. Harrison rightly judges that the impediments to 
the conduct of business in the House of Commons are not 
confined to the wilful obstruction which has been practised 
by a small knot of members. Garrulity, vanity, and 
faction account for a great part of the waste of time, ex- 
pressing themselves in unnecessary speeches, and in the 
abuse of the right of questioning Ministers. A more 
general cause of the inability of the House to discharge its 

roper duties is, according to Mr. Harrisoy, the usurpation 

y the House of Commons of the executive power, in- 

cluding habitual interference with the details of adminis- 

tration. In this respect he holds that the House of 

Commons would exercise one of the worst kinds of 

despotism, except that it is incapable of discharging the 

fanctions which it hasassumed. Its vexatious interference 

with the powers and duties of government is copiously 

| illustrated ; but Mr. Harrison is mistaken when he includes 

| rivate business among the distractions of Parliament from 

its proper work. Private Bills and opposed Provisional 

Orders are exclusively entrusted to small Comwmittees, 

which deal judicially with the issues submitted to them. 

It is not necessary now to discuss the question whether 

any other tribunal would be preferable. For the present 

purpose it is enough to say that private business never 

clashes with the consideration of public affairs. The 

| practice of putting useless questions to Ministers might 

easily be checked by appropriate Standing Orders; nor is 


it probable that any proposal for the remedy of the evil 

which may be made in the next Session would be rejected 

the House. As Mr. Harrison remarks, the leaders of 

| e Opposition seldom ask questions; and they would 

. willingly restrain ambitious members belonging to the 

| rank and file of their party from interfering with the con- 
| duct of business. . 

} The principal changes which Mr, Harrison recommends 

are the same which have often been discussed. He con- 


| siders thatthe cléture or power of terminating debate is 
| indispensable, and that it ought to be entrusted to a bare 


majority of the House. It is probable that after the 
failure of other schemes the experiment will be tried, with 
the obvious risk of limiting freedom of debate. It is, 
perhaps, not likely that for the present a majority 
would arbitrarily silence its opponents, though as the 
gradual degeneracy of Parliament comcides with succes. 
sive extensions of the franchise, respect for the rights of 
political adversaries may become as obsolete at Westmin- 
ster as at Birmingham. A House elected by the managers 
of Radical Clubs is not unlikely to imitate the spirit and 
practice of its constituents. It will in the meantime be in 
the power of an obstructive faction to compel the appli. 
cation of the silencing system, for the express purpose of 
depriving a minority of its legitimate freedom of discug. 
sion. The remedy which Mr. Harrison thinks most likely 
to be effectual is the reference to Select Committees of aj] 
the matters which are now discussed in Committees of the 
whole House. The Committees are, by an undefined “ com. 
“ bination of selection and lot,” to be made at once com. 
petent and independent of the Government. The proposed 
machinery would not be easily arranged; and every 
Committee would be subject to the disadvantage of 
party division. It is customary when important poli- 
tical questions are referred to a Committee to provide 
for the representation of both parties, but to give the 
Government a majority of one. The result is that not 
unfrequently the Report is carried on a strict party 
division. If some of the members were selected by lot 
the result would be the same, for as soon as the list of 
members was published the nature of the Report would 
be confidently anticipated. The members of Election 
Committees were selected by lot, and consequently in the 
years which followed the Reform Bill the decision almost 
always coincided with the interests of the majority. In 
later times, it is true that the morality of Election Com- 
mittees improved, but they were bound to decide judicially 
according to the evidence. A Committee on the Irish 
Land Bill would conscientiously and certainly have dis- 
tributed itself according to its party connexions, 

If the Report of a Committee on the clauses of the Bill 
were to be binding on the House, a Government Bill might 
as well be sent to the House of Lords on the day after 
the second reading. If Mr. Guapstone had referred the 
details of the Irish Land Bill to a Committee including 
a majority of his supporters, the few provisions for 
the protection of the residuary rights of landlords which 
were inserted at the instance of the Opposition or by the 
House of Lords would not have been included in the 
Bill as reported. On the other hand, it would have 
been absurd to nominate a Committee which, by the 
operation of a ballot, might have contained a hostile 
majority. In either case the result would have been that 
the House, unless discussion were prohibited under the 
Standing Orders, would inevitably have revised in 
detail the Report of the Committee. It is not neces- 
sary .to interpret incidental and fragmentary criticisms 
as attempts to confute Mr. Harrison’s conclusions. It is 
not until a detailed measure is proposed for considera- 
tion that it will be possible to form a confident opinion 
of schemes for restoring the efficiency of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Harrison has not generally been 
regarded as an enthusiastic admirer of any Parlia- 
mentary system. At present his confidence seems to 
be reposed exclusively in the virtue and wisdom of 
Mr. Guapstons. The qualified eulogy which is bestowed 
on the House of Lords perhaps indicates a conviction that 
a true aristocracy of the wisest and best woald govern 
States better than the multitude and its delegates. The 
incompetence of representative bodies must be diminished 
or corrected by the strictest control which can be devised 
in the form of regulations. In the process of alleviating 
Parliamentary despotism the majority will become still 
more absolutely despotic. An Opposition is, perhaps, more 
disposed to talk than a Ministerial majority which can 
have its own way by voting in silence. The signal will be 
given at the proper moment by a beneficent Minister, 
who perhaps greatly dislikes contradiction, When Mr. 
GapsTonz, in his opposition to the Divorce Bill, first 
exemplified the facilities for delay afforded by the forms 
of the House, he scarcely foresaw the necessity of muzzling 
troublesome opponents. 
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‘THE DOTEREL OOURT-MARTIAL. 


HEcourt-martial which has been sitting since last week 
to inquire into the loss of the Doterel seems likely to 
answer only an incidental purpose. The cause of the explo- 
sion is apparently beyond the reach of discovery. What- 
ever the motive power was, it did its work too completely 
to leave many indications from which its character or origin 
gan be inferred. There is nothing to show that it was due 
to any Fenian agency, but on the other hand there is no- 
thing to show that it was the work of any other agency, 
and in a matter of this kind suspicion is almost as alarm- 
ing as certainty. If we assume an explosive machine to 
have somehow been secreted on board the Doterel, it might 
have led toa disaster indistinguishable from that which 
gotnally happened. Consequently, unless it can be 
shown that the explosion came about in some other 
way, the Fenian hypothesis will be just as likely 
as, though no more likely than, any other hypothesis. 
The practical inference from this state of things is simply 
that, if there be any precautions to be taken against de- 
signed explosions, it will be well to take them with the same 
care and persistence as though the loss of the Doterel had 
actually been traced to this cause. We know the kind of 
threats that have been uttered, and we see that something 
has happened which, for anything we can prove to 
the contrary, may have been a fulfilment of these threats. 
That is warning enough for reasonable men, and we cannot 
imagine that any petty ambition of being superior to 
Fenian scares will prevent the naval authorities from 
exercising the fullest supervision over every possible—or 
IE gor by which the Fenian pledges may be 
redeemed, 


The incidental purpose which the court-martial may be 
made to serve has nothing to do with any particular 
theory as to the cause of the explosion. Attention has 
often been drawn to the demands which modern ships 
make upon the knowledge and care of all who are con- 
cerned in navigating them. These complicated machines 
are full of contrivances designed to make them destructive 
toan enemy, but almost equally well fitted to make them 
destructive to their own crews. Their magazines and coal- 
bunkers are so many theatres of possible combustion, the 
safety of which is only assured by constant supervision of 
the ventilation which is to prevent the accumulation of 
explosive gases. From the captain down to the lowest 
sailor who can by possibility have the ventilating ap- 
paratus under his charge, the crew of the ship ought to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the machinery 
by which ventilation is provided, and with the way 
in which this machinery is called into use. Judged 
by the old standards of seamanship, this is but dull 
work for a sailor to be employed in, but the im- 
portance of its being well done, and the tremendous 
consequences that may follow upon its being ill done, are 
of themselves sufficient to give it dignity and interest. 
Knowledge of this kind does not come by chance, or even 
— It must be imparted, in the first instance, by 

se who are responsible for these ships being what they 
ate, A man may as well expect to know how to take a 
watch to pieces without previous instruction from a watch- 
maker as to know all the precautions that are requisite to 
ensure the safety of a modern ship of war without pre- 
vious instruction from the constructors from whose designs 
and under whose supervision she has been built. When a 
ship is put in commission, as much care should be taken 
to inform the officers and men of what has been done by 
her builder to guard against explosions, and what is re- 
quired from them to ensure that the safeguards provided 
are put to their proper use, as to acquaint them with any 

other part of their duties. The evidence given before the 
court-martial certainly shows that nothing of this kind 
was done in the case of the Doterel; and though it is of 
course possible that the Doterel was in this respect an 
exceptional vessel, it is disturbing to find that even one 
a ship can be a problem to all concerned with 


_ That this is not too hard a word to use of the Doterel 
is shown again and again in the course of the trial. 
One point in particular has been constantly pressed on 
the witnesses by the members of the court—a point, be 
it observed, of very great importance as regards one of the 

pa causes of the explosion. The foreman of Chatham 
_ Dockyard, under whose supervision the Doterel was fitted 


ventilating arrangements of the magazine. Later in the 
day the carpenter of the ship was called. He stated that 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the construction of 
the magazine, that he had examined it twice before the 
Doterel was commissioned, and that he saw no ventilators. 
Upon failing to find any, he spoke to the foreman of the 
yard; and afterwards, when the ship was at Plymouth, 
he spoke to the foreman afloat and to the Gunnery Lien- 
tenant, but nothing was done, and the magazine remained 
unventilated. At this point the foreman of Chatham 
Dockyard was recalled, his evidence read over to him, and 
he was asked whether the ventilator described in his evi- 
dence was actually the fitting placed in the Doterel. He 
then declared himself willing to state on oath that it was 
—partly, apparently, on the ground that, as a ship goes on 
towards completion, “ special draughtsmen ate appointed 
“ by the Chief Constructor to make correct and authentic 
“ drawings of everything accomplished.” The Guunery 
Lieutenant at Plymouth was then called. He stated that, 
on the arrival of the Doterel at Plymouth, he had been 
informed by the carpenter that no ventilating fittings had 
been arranged in the magazine, and had reported this to 
the inspecting officer. More than this, he had himself, 
‘* immediately on entering the magazine, noticed a want 
* of ventilation.” The next witness was the foreman afloat 
at Plymouth. He remembered nothing of the communi- 
cation made to him by the carpenter of the Doterel, but he 
contributed a very remarkable communication of his own. 
Several vessels of the Doterel class have been fitted 
out at Plymouth, and he believes from general knowledge 


provided with no means of ventilation. Ventilation, in 
fact, is a luxury reserved for larger ships. At all events, 
he is able to state positively that nothing of the kind is 
shown in the drawings. Apparently, therefore, the same 
drawings convey quite opposite ideas to the officials at 
Chatham and the officials at Plymouth. The latter are 
at all events of one mind upon this question. Two other 
foremen were called and declared that in none of the ships 
of the Doterel class fitted out at Plymouth—eleven in 
number—have any ventilating arrangements been fitted to 
the magazines. On the other hand, the leading shipwright 
at Chatham declared that he had himself fitted the ventila- 
tor to the magazine of the Doterel. Thus the conflict of 
testimony is in every way complete. The officials at 
Chatham and those at Plymouth alike base their state- 
ments on knowledge of the drawings made of the fittings 
of each ship as it is being built. From Chatham we hear 
positively that ventilation is always provided for; from 
Plymouth that it is never provided for. This may 
conceivably be explained on the supposition that at 
Chatham ships of the Doterel class are built in one way 
while at Plymouth they are builtin another. Even in this 
improbable event, however, the difference should be recog- 
nized, and it should be known at once from the fact that 
a ship was built at one dockyard or the other that her 
magazine is or is not ventilated. In the case of the 
Doterel, however, this knowledge would be of very little 
avail. The conflict of evidence comes much nearer home. 
Whatever be the custom as regards the class of ship, it is 
stated in the most positive way that ventilators of a 
specific kind were fitted to the Doterel’s magazine, and it 
is stated with equal assurance that no such ventilators 
existed. Even if these discrepancies admit of reconcilia- 
tion, it is highly discreditable that they should be there to 
be reconciled. Let it be conceded that it is a matter 
of no importance whether magazines are ventilated or 
not. In that case why should any examination of a 
ship be undertaken to ascertain the presence or absence 
of a wholly unimportant particular? The repetition of this 
process must tend to engender habits of carelessness and 
to leave the officials uncertain whether the inspections they 
are making are serious or formal. The facts revealed by 
this court-martial give a very unsatisfactory picture of 
dockyard administration. It seems to be characterized 
neither by unity nor method, nor even by an honest ad- 

mission that these qualities do not exist, and consequentl 

that provision has to be made for doing without them. It 
is not a matter for shame that the cause of the explosion 
on board the Doterel should remain ‘unknown. What is 
a matter for shame is that it should’ be equally unknown 
whether an omission which might have been a cause of 
the explosion was or was not made in the construction of 


out, described early on the second day of the trial the 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORT. 


i bp complexity of modern administration is nowhere 

better shown than in the Reports of the Local 
Government Board. Both the elements which make up 
this complexity are to be found there. The multiplicity 
of the subjects dealt with is extraordinary, and the multi- 
plicity of the authorities which have to deal with them is 
scarcely less so. Everywhere the central authority is seen 
to be divided between the desire to make the local autho- 
rities do their work and the fear lest, in compassing this 
end, it should unwittingly be led on into doing it for them. 
Indeed, philanthropists are constantly irritated by the 
delays and compromises to which this conflict gives birth ; 
and it is hard, no doubt, to construct a theoretical justifi- 
cation of it. But, considering how much uncertainty 
there yet is, and seems likely to be for some time to come, 
upon some of the most important matters with which local 
administration is concerned, the delays may be welcomed, 
even if the compromises are still held to be unfortunate. 
It is alarming even to think of tl:e condition the country 
would now be in if the suggestions which have successively 
found favour with sanitary and Poor Law reformers had 
been carried out with the vigour belonging to a strong 
central government. Even the natural progress of what 
was at the time supposed to have been sanitary improve- 
ment did much to make typhoid the household word it 
has now become ; and, if the Local Government Board had 
existed fifty years ago, and had been continuously ready to 
guide itself and the country by the latest light for the time 


‘being, we might have succeeded in acclimatizing two or 


three more diseases of the first magnitude. ven the 
magnificent system of drainage which makes London the 
admiration of a sewage-troubled world is now viewed with 
just suspicion by every one except the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, while for those who have 
the unhappiness to live in the neighbourhood of Barking 
suspicion has already passed into certainty. If local 
authorities had been as energetic all over England as 
they were in London, we should be universally recon- 
sidering the disposal of our sewage. This unpleasing 


subject makes pretty large demands on us as it is, but at 


auy rate the majority of the bodies which have to work 


out the problem need not be troubled by the thought that 


their former labour has gone for nothing. It is con- 
sideration, not reconsideration, that they are asked to 
undertake. 


The Report of the Local Government Board for 1880 
shows no great change in the statistics of pauperism. The 
expenditure for relief was slightly higher than during the 
previous year, as it had been in each of the preceding 
years. It takes some time, apparently, for trade movements 
to make themselves felt upon the class which supplies 

upers. The prosperous years at the beginning of the 

t decade are not those which show the most 
satisfactory figures. It was not till 1877, when trade 
had again become depressed, that the poor-rate reached 
its lowest point. Since that year it has been steadily, 
though slowly, rising. The distribution of the cost 
between in-maintenance and ont-relief has greatly 
changed during the last ten years. Under the former 
head the charge in 1880 was 15 per cent. greater than it 
was in 1871; while under the latter head it was 26 per 
cent. less. The evidence of statistics has not, however, 
completed the conversion of the Guardians. In the 
South-Western counties 78 per cent., and in Wales nearly 
85 per cent., of the total relief is still given outside the 
workhouse. Bat for this it might be thought that there 
was no resisting the example of the Metropolitan Unions. 
In 1871 the total cost of indoor and outdoor relief was 
848,507/., in-maintenance taking 436,208/., and outdoor 
relief 412,299l. In 1880 the sum spent in outdoor relief 
had fallen to 198,422l.; and, on the theory in favour 
with country Guardians, the total cost of poor relief 
ought to have greatly increased. Instead of this, it had 
fallen to 712,197. it is fair, however, to say that the 
London Guardians have been exceptionally helped in their 

rogress towards sound views on this subject. If they 
had had nothing but theory to guide them, they might 
not have moved much faster than their neighbours. 
Fortunately for the metropolitan ratepayers, a large 
part of the cost of in-maintenance is borne by a 
common fund raised from the whole of London. The 

Guardians of each Union have thus a direct interest 


in offering “the house” to paupers. They may stil] 
in their hearts believe that outdoor relief is cheaper than 
in-maintenance. They would perhaps say that the differ. 
ence between the words used to describe the two pro. 
cesses proves this, since while the outdoor pauper is onl 
“ relieved,” the indoor pauper has to be “ maintained,” 
Bat this argument is of little worth in presence of 
the fact that the cost of relief is borne by the Union, 
whereas the ccat of maintenance is borne by the com. 
mon fand. The Unions which show most enlighten. 
ment upon this subject are those from which least 
enlightenment might, @ priori, have been expected. The 
average proportion of outdoor to indoor paupers for all 
the London Unions was nearly 52 to 48; but in the great 
East-end Unions of Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the. 
East it was 23 to 77 and 18 to 82. The lesson to be de. 
rived from these figures is that, wherever aid is given to 
local rates, it should be made dependent on the adoption of 
some sound principle which would have small chance of 
finding favour with local ratepayers except under the 
gentle pressure of pecuniary aid. It used to be said that 
the indisposition generally felt towards the workhouse 
was largely due to the cruel separation of husband and 
wife which was enforced there. No charge made a greater 
figure in the furious indictments of which the Poor Law of 
1834 was so long the object. Under an Act passed in 
1876 the Guardians have a discretionary power to allow 
husband and wife to live together in the workhouse when 
either of them is infirm, sick, or above sixty years of age, 
This relaxation of the law has had an unexpected result, 
It has decreased the number of applicants for outdoor 
relief. “ In many instances,” says the Report, ‘‘ old people 
“ have complained of being separated merely for the pur. 
“ pose of obtaining outdoor relief, as, when it has been 
“explained to them that the law permitted them to be 
in the workhouse, they declined to accept the 
offer.” 

The most interesting feature in the Poor Law side of the 
Report is the account given by Mr. Hoxgars, the In- 
spector of Pauper Schools for the London district, of the 
experiment which the managers of the Kensington and 
Chelsea school district are making at Banstead. The 
600 children under their charge are housed, not as is the 
case with the other metropolitan school districts, in one 
large school, but in twenty ‘“ village homes,” each 
standing in its own plot, with its own flower garden and 
playground, and forming part of a village street, with 
chapel, school-rooms, infirmary, and shops for industrial 
training. Ten of these homes are for boys above seven ~ 
years of age, the other ten being reserved for girls and 
infants. Each of the boys’ houses has accommodation for 
36 children under the charge of a married couple, as 
father and mother of the family ; the “father” being em- 
ployed during the day as an industrial teacher, the 
“mother ” superintending the cooking and manage- 
ment of the house. The girls’ houses contain 24 
children, each under the charge of a “mother.” The 
girls take care of the infants, and are taught cooking and 
household and laundry work. Some of our readers may 
remember the excitement caused some years ago by the 
late Mrs. Nassau Senior’s attack upon the system of 
bringing up pauper children in district schools. After all 
deductions had been made for unconscious exaggeration, 
and fora faulty method of collecting statistics, two of 
Mrs. Sen1or’s charges remained substantially unimpugned. 
The girls brought up in these huge buildings, where the 
employment of the best mechanical aids is a necessary part 
of economical management, cannot receive the kind of in- 
struction which is calculated to fit them for the work they 
will probably have to do when they go out into life. The 
cooking appliances which are needed to prepare a dinner 
for 1,000 children have nothing in common with the humble 
grate in a poor man’s cottage or a small tradesman’s 
kitchen. If a girl learns how to manage a gas stove or 
the latest improvement in slow-combustion ranges—and 
the probability is that she will not be allowed to meddle 
with either—it is a hundred ehances to one whether what 
she will have learnt will be of any use to her after- 
wards. This was one of the faults which Mrs. Sayior 
justly found with the district schools. The other was 
the mixing up of orphan and deserted children—who 
have virtually become wards of the State, and so have 
a claim to be protected from bad companions, so far 
as it is possible for this to be done—with the children 
who come in with their parents for a short time, who are 
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usually vagrants of the lowest type, and who yet have all 
the influence upon the regular inmates which is given by 
superior a of the world outside and a larger ex- 

‘ence of life. In both these respects village homes are 
superior to district schools. They are small, and so admit 
of being worked oy small appliances, and by hand instead 
of by machines. hey are distinct from one another, and 
so admit of more careful grouping, according to the 
antecedents of the inmates. Mr. Hoxcare is evidently 
impressed by the objections to which he thinks that the 
stem is open on the score of expense, and he does not 
seem to attach sufficient force to the weighty arguments 
which can be used in defence of it, even from the point 
of view of ultimate economy. At present the experiment 
is only in its infancy, but it is one that deserves to be 
watched with sympathy as well as interest. 


SOME OXFORD CHAPELS. 


bhi know any buildings more completely sui generis 
than the ty ical. Oxford College Chapel, such as the 
Chapels of New College and All Souls. We question whether 
the referred to is to be found anywhere in England but 
at Oxford. Asa rule, like causes produce like effects; and the 
circumstances of medieval collegiate life were much the same 
at both Universities. But the builders at Cambridge contented 
themselves with the simpler ~ of the unbroken parallelogram, 
the antechapel being formed by screening off one or two of the 
western bays. Even Henry VI.’s colossal chapel at King’s is of 
the same unambitious type. It is one long hall from end to end, 
without aisle or transept. The side chapels are entirely external 
to the main walls, filling the recesses between the gigantic 
buttresses which sustain the vault. The Chapel of Jesus is a 
cruciform conventual church, adapted in the fifteenth century to 
collegiate use, and therefore forms no real exception. At Oxford, 
too, we find this simpler arrangement, as in the former chapel of 
Balliol, and those of St. John’s, Jesus, and University; but the 
der and more fully developed type was evidently the favourite, 
and continued to be adopted from its introduction by William of 
Wykeham at New College, at the end of the fourteenth century, till 
the beginning of the seventeenth century at Wadham, and almost 
its close at Brasenose, At Queen’s, also, we learn from Loggan’s 
bird’s-eye view, an “outer chapel” of the New College type was 
added in 1518 to the simple oblong chapel of rich Decorated 
architecture finished in 1382, almost contemporaneously with 
Wykeham’s buildings. 

The plan of these buildings is, in block, that of a cruciform 
church, deprived of its nave, such as Merton Chapel at the pre- 
sent day, and of Bristol Cathedral before its recent completion. 
But the similarity is superficial. The western limb is no 
transept, but a very short nave of two bays, the apparent transeptal 
projections being formed by the aisles. If carried further west- 
ward to their normal length, these chapels would become 
churches, comprising an aisled nave and an aisleless chancel, of 
the common type. The superficial likeness to the arrangement 
at Merton, which is an unfinished building, consisting of the 
choir, transept, and central tower of a cruciform church, of which 
the nave was never built, has led some to the erroneous conclusion 
that Wykeham, struck with the convenience of this plan for col- 
legiate purposes, adopted it with modifications in his chapel at 
New. Tks theo: 4 stb plausible, is completely refuted by 
chronology. The uildings of Wykeham’s “ New College,” more 

tly “‘Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre in Oxenford,” the 
fildiment of his grand design for raising the standard of education 
in England, were serscbwm. when on the vigil of Palm Sunday 
1386 the first warden and fellows entered on their new home, 
The cloisters, the last completed portion, were consecrated by 
Nicholas, Bishop of Dunkeld—one of Edward IIL’s creatures, 
unrecognized by the Scotch Church—October 19, 1400. At this 
time Merton Chapel consisted of the choir only ; nor was it till 
about seventeen years later that the suspended work was re- 
sumed, the transepts not being finished till 1424, when the whole 
was “rededicated with great pomp.” The central tower is later 
still, dating 1448-1450. We may therefore safely ascribe the 
plan of this chapel to William of Wykeham. The great con- 
venience of the spacious antechapel for the performance of the 
various functions, almost as much secular as ecclesiastical, of 
which college chapels were the appointed place in medieval 
times, was self-evident. The college chapel,as Mr. Clark has re- 
minded us, was the recognized place for meetings, acts, disputa- 
tions, lectures, and even for dramatic performances. When Queen 
Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 1564 the Aulularia of Plautus and 
other plays were acted before her in the antechapel of King’s, and 
that, too, ona Sunday evening. Ruggles's Ignoramus was _per- 
formed in the same sacred precincts before her successor. There 
is a survival of the custom even to our own day in some colleges, 
in the election of Fellows, the signing of leases, and the delivery 
of declamations on secular subjects in the chapel. Still, the incon- 
gruity between the sacred and the profane was less conspicuous when 
secular actions were transacted in an antechapel, separated by ascreen 
from the chapel proper. The suitableness of the plan is proved by 
its having been adopted successively by Chicheley at All Souls 
and by Waynflete at Magdalen, as well as in the already men- 


tioned additions at Queen’s. It was also revived at a much 
later date (1613 A.D.) at Wadham—that remarkable and, at 
first sight, almost staggering reproduction of pure eg pene 
forms and details side by side with a composition of the most 
debased character—where the two side arches, dividing off the 
aisles of the antechapel, are evidently copied from those of New, 
and in less completeness at Oriel; and, last of all, in 1666, in that 
strangely heterogeneous, but not unpicturesque, medley of the 
classical and Gothic styles at Brasenose. The former chapel of 
Exeter, built in 1624 (which has given place to Sir G. G. Scott’s 
attractive, but somewhat tame, adaptation of the Sainte-Chapelle), a 
building remarkably good for its date, which we should have been 
glad to see preserved, had exceptionally the antechapel at the 
side, forming a south aisle, divided from the main body of the 
chapel by a row of pillarsand arches. 

‘It was a further recommendation of Wykeham's design that by 
this lateral extension of the antechapel the architectural effect of 
the western facade was greatly augmented, and the chapel assumed 
much greater dignity and importance than if it had terminated in 
a simple gable. Noone can have noticed the grand effect of the 
west end of New College Chapel, towering above the low cloisters, 
or that of Magdalen Chapel from Pugin’s entrance gateway, with- 
out appreciating the feeling which dictated the arrangement. 

The one modern chapel in which the typical Oxford plan has 
been in any way attempted is that of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
Here, however, Sir Gilbert Scott has preferred the rudimentary 
Merton type. The western —— are real transepts, opening into 
the lantern space by broad single arches, and there is a tower 
which would have been central if the nave had been built, The 
effect is stately, but, as at Merton, incomplete. 

The earliest colleges at Oxford, very humble foundations, had 
no chapel. The members ae in an adjoining parish 
church. When chapels began to be added they were nothing more 
than small oratories. To Wykeham must be ascribed the intro- 
duction of the more stately ideal to which, after his time, most of 
the subsequently erected colleges sought to conform themselves. 
According to his arrangement, the two edifices essential for the 
common life of the society, the hall and the chapel, formed one 
continuous building standing end to end. At University and 
St. John’s the chapel stands to the east of the hall, and an 
east window, that feature so specially dear to the English mind, 
was possible. This arrangement was also adopted by Hawksmoor 
in his stately classical design at Queen’s. But in the three earlier 
examples of New, All Souls, and Magdalen, either local circum- 
stances or the caprice of the designer dictated another 
ment. The chapel is placed to the west of the hall and ends in a 
dead wall. The absence of an east window, however, instead of 
being allowed to be any inj to has 
given an opportunity for addi to its internal magni- 
ticence. The end afforded field for that luxuriance of 
tabernacle work, in which the architects of the Perpendicular 
period revelled, and which may be regarded as the chief lory of 
the style. When fresh from the carvers’ hands, every niche filled 
with its appropriate statue, the whole glowing with colour and 
bright with gilding, and rich with “ busy entail,” few more magni- 
ficent spectacles can have been presented than the reredoses of 
these chapels. The whole end-wall was the reredos, and the 
composition, rising tier above tier from basement to roof, dis- 
played the combined skill of architect, sculptor, and colourist, at 
its highest and best, in a triumph of decorative art. | 

But while few of our medieval architectural works can have 
been more deserving of admiration than these noble chapels, few 
have suffered more seriously, first from brutal violence, and after- 
wards from well-intentioned, but almost more mischievous, resto- 
ration. The rich tabernacle work and statues which were their 
chief glory—and of which Wykeham had such a tender care that 
he specially forbad the scholars at New College to jump down 
viclently from the hall tables lest they might endanger the images 
on the other side of the wall—were to the first reformers, and 
even more to their Puritan successors in the seventeenth century, 
monuments of superstition, which it was their sacred duty to 
tear down and destroy. Everywhere the same work of destruction 
was ruthlessly carried out. Not only were the images removed, 
but the tabernacles were so completely broken up that the whole 
end-wall became a hideous ruin, The fragments of the magnifi- 
cent canopies were huddled into the vacant hollows of the ni 
like so much rubble, and to give the mutilated building some 
semblance of decency the whole was neatly plastered over and white- 
washed. At New Gollege, in 1695, one Henry Oook, a favourite 
artist of William III., who employed him to repair the Cartoons, 
of which he executed the copies now in the Taylor Gallery, for the 
Duke of Marlborough, was entrusted with the work. It was his 
fancy, in complete defiance of the original design, to “ re 
the concave of a semi-rotunda, in which the east end of the 


. chapel was es to terminate.” In the centre was “ the Saluta- 


tion of the Virgin.” At All Souls the artist employed was 
Robert Streater, Serjeant-painter to Charles II, “A very civil 
little man and lame,” writes Pepys, “ but lives handsomely,” who 
is chiefly known to us by the vast allegorical painting with which 
he decorated the ceiling of the Sheldonian Theatre, “ his principal 
performance,” says Walpole, “ but a very mean one.” Pepys tells 
us that some connoisseurs of his day pronounced it “ better done 
than those of Rubens at Whitehall ”—an estimate he did not fully 
share, though “ —_ very noble.” In 1664 he bedaubed the 
whole end-wall of the chapel with a vast picture of the Resurrec- 
tion, and did his best to spoil the fine hammerbeam roof by 
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stretching canvas over the rafters, painted with mock “ caissons,” 
or sunk panels, Streater’s work within a quarter of a century of 
its execution was obliterated by Sir James Thornhill’s wondrous 
“ Apotheosis of the Founder,” with its clouds and streaming dra- 
peries, descending angels and soaring souls, which has only in our 
own day ceased to disfigure the chapel. At the same time, figures 


. of the Latin Fathers in sham canopied niches were painted by him 


between the windows. A rich Corinthian marble altarpiece was 
set up by Dr. Clark, and Bishop Goldwell’s screen separating the 
chapel from the antechapel was replaced by one certainly of ex- 
uisite though inappropriate design by Sir Christopher Wren. 
e windows were filled with dull chiaroscuro glass, resembling 

those Indian-ink drawings on which our grandmothers wasted so 
much time, of which some remnants are, or were lately, still to be 
seen; and which, in our memory, darkened the whole chapel at 
Magdalen, These costly decorative works—so strangely does 
taste change—were once regarded as investing the chapel with 
“the affecting character of solemn simplicity”; “ whatever the 
visitor forgets he remembers the beautiful chapel of All Souls.” 
About the same time that Cook was covering the chapel of New 
College and Streater that of All Souls with their tasteless pro- 
ductions, Isaac Fuller was doing the same at Magdalen. With 
a sublime audacity, he chose the Last Judgment for his subject, 
with the intention, we are told, of giving to the untravelled 
some idea of the design and colouring of Michael Angelo’s work, 
occupying a similar position in the Sistine Chapel; “ an attempt,” 
writes Walpole, “in which he certainly failed.” Addison sung 
the praises of Fuller's picture, as an immortal work, in sonorous 
Latin verses “done to order,” describing it rather as it ought to 
have been than as it was. It was evidently a very commonplace 
performance, as little to be regretted as Cook’s and Streater’s, Of 
course whatever new woodwork was added was designed in the 
classical style. Happily the old stalls and panelling were retained 
at All Souls, but, in violation of all harmony of style, a Corinthian 
cornice was made to surmount them. 

. These tasteless changes were made, as we have seen, at the close 
of the seventeenth century. A hundred years later the Gothic 
revival had set in, and the Colleges were in a hurry to undo all 
that their predecessors of the Restoration period had done. James 
Wyatt, “the destructive,” was in the zenith of his popularity. 
First New College Chapel in 1789, and then in 1793 that of 
Magdalen, were placed in his hands to “ bring back to the 
Gothick model,” as far as was compatible with “the improved 
taste of modern times.” Wyatt's operations at Oxford were less 
destructive than at Salisbury or Durham, and though the work 
was feebly done,and the greater part of it was executed in cement or 
“ Coade’s artificial stone,” it was not entirely devoid of merit. We 
are at least indebted tv him for the abolition of the huge wall- 
paintings which darkened and disfigured the chapels, and for 
the restoration of the exquisite tabernacle-work, discovered in 
a fragmentary condition beneath the plaster, to something 
approaching its original beauty of design. for the feeble 
imitations of groining worked in plaster, “ contrary,” in Mr. 
Cockerell’s words, “to the geometrical and structural principles 
of the style, without model or authority,” there is no defence. 
But ribbed vaulting was then considered essential to the com- 
leteness of a Gothic building, and as these chapels. were 
intended to exhibit the perfection of the style as conceived 
by Mr. Wyatt, the old hammerbeam roofs, desi when the 
style was a living one, were unhesitatingly condemned as 
unworthy of their position, and a lath and plaster sham substi- 
tuted, ‘The west window of New College had its tracery mutilated 
to receive Reynolds's “ Nativity ” and “ washy Virtues,” by which 
it was converted into “ a transparency suited to a nocturnal illu- 
mination at some public rejoicing.” This coloured picture, false 
as it is to the true principles of architectural decoration, 
was considered so fine that an arch was formed in the middle of 
the organ to give a view of it from the altar—a puerile conceit 
which, we need hardly say, has been done away with in the 
recent admirable repair. At the same time, with all its glaring 
faults, Wyatt's restoration must have left both these chapels much 
better than he found them. Such works are not to be judged of 
by our present standard of taste and architectural knowledge. 
Wyatt, it is true, had far too little — for antiquity. But 
Amn spe the “‘ monster ” it has the fashion to call 

Nulla virtute redemtum 

A vitiis. 

' While the sister chapels at New and Magdalen were passing 
through the restoration fever, All Souls happily escaped the infec- 
tion. We have seen that it was universally regarded as entirely 
the perfection of religious art. To touch it would have been 
stnethage. So it has remained to our own day, with our truer 
knowledge of medieval art and higher powers of execution, to 
bring back Chicheley’s beautiful chapel to something sepeeniiony 
its pristine condition. The restoration has been admirably done. 
Unstinted munificence supplied the necessary funds, and the most 
accurate taste presided over the carrying out of the work, The 
result has been the yee in the elaborately carved reredos, 
which is the chief feature of the chapel, of what is perhaps the 
more gorgeous example of medieval tabernacle work in England. 
As @ composition we must confess that we think it inferior to 
the reredoses at New College and Magdalen. In these the niches 
ran in horizontal bands stretching continuously across the screen ; 
at All Souls, though the niches are, as a rule, on the same hori- 
zontal level, they are divided from one another by vertical mem- 


bers running from floor to ceiling, so that the whole design jy 
broken up into long vertical strips, set side by side, with 
no necessary connexion between them. The want is felt of 
strongly accentuated cornices and plinths to bind the niches 
together and give unity to the composition. It also suffers 
from over-elaboration. There are no plain surfaces left, ang 
the eye is fatigued by the want of repose. Even the vertic) 
members, or monials, which separate the compartments, apy 
hollowed out into little niches containing statuettes, Simple 
mouldings casting decided shadows would have been in ey 
way preferable. It seems almost ungenerous to criticize 
work of such splendour, carried out with such unstinted munj. 
ficence ; but it is not the first time that real effect has been sacri. 
ficed to over-elaboration. 

Singularly enough the College was quite unaware of the treg- 
sure that lay hid behind the plastér coating, and its discovery wag 
due to an accident. During the progress of the repair an awkward 
labourer thrust a scaffold pole through the plaster. A huge rent 
was made, and revealed the mutilated remains of a gorgeous com. 
position of tabernacle work axed off to a general surface. It wag 
felt at once that so glorious a work must be restored. The 
Chicheleian Professor of Modern History took up the matter 
with a zeal and determination that no coldness could quench 
or difficulties conquer. Earl Bathurst, once a member of 
the foundation, munificently undertook the whole cost of the 
restoration. Sir Gilbert Scott diligently pieced together the 
broken fragments, and made out the original design, A 
sufficient sculptor was found in Mr. Geflowski, a Pole of 
Jewish extraction, by whom, with the exception of one, the 
work of Count Gleichen, the whole of the statues were 
carved, the Warden and Fellows, we are told, sitting for the 
likenesses ; and the work went on uninterruptedly to its conclu 
sion. The design of this magnificent reredos, which seems to haye 
been originally erected by the benefaction of Bishop Goldwell, of 
Norwich, comprises a central and two lateral compartments, 
The latter exhibit three tiers, each of four niches, _ The Cruci- 
fixion occupies the centre. Above this are two rows, each of five 
niches, the Doom filling the crown of the composition immediately 
under the roof. Immediately above the Crucifixion the niches 
contain the four Latin Fathers, to whom the chapel is dedicated, 
with St. John the Baptist in the centre. Above these come the 
Twelve Apostles, St. Michael occupying the central niche. The 
two lower tiers in each of the lateral compartments are filled with 
historical personages connected with the epoch of the found- 
ation of the chapel—Henry V. and his sel Margaret of 
Anjou, John of Gaunt, Edward Duke of York, the Dukes of 
Bedford, Clarence, and Gloucester, Archbishop Wareham, Car- 
dinal Beaufort, and others. The first niche on the north side is 
appropriately assigned to a statue of the restorer of the screen, 
Earl Bathurst. Both in design and execution these statues 
are above the average. A perfectly plain el immediately 
above the altar mars the completeness of the desi It is 
not easy to determine how it should be filled, and it is better that 
it should remain a little ~~ blank than that it should receive any 
inappropriate decoration. Every other part of the chapel has been 
subjected to a thorough restoration. The hammerbeam roof, re- 
lieved of Streater’s painted canvas, once more shows its ancient 

itch. The chiaroscuro windows have given place one by one to 
Glayton and Bell’s more appropriate glass. The great window of the 
ante-chapel had already been filled with a design by Hardman, at 
the cost of the late Warden. The beautiful ancient glass of the ante- 
chapel, transferred from the dark chocolate backgrounds in which 
it had been set at a period when it seemed to be thought that a 
window was made, not to transmit the light, but to obscure it, has 
recovered its old richness and translucency. A magnificent mosaic 
pavement of rich marbles has been laid down in the sacrarium, 
Lhe stall-work and benches, somewhat plain for their position, 
have been thoroughly cleaned and made good. In short, the 
chapel now seems to want nothing but a larger resident body to 
worship regularly within it. 

The restoration of New College Chapel speedily followed that 
of All Souls, This may be more rapidly passed over. 
same architect, the late Sir Gilbert Scott, was employed; and, 
with one exception, the alteration of the pitch of the roof, the 
work has been executed with the good taste and fidelity charac- 
teristic of his works of restoration. "Where the original pitch was 
so plainly indicated by the obtuse gable, it is unaccountable that 
Sir Giert Scott should have changed it.. The roof, of the 
hammerbeam type, is, in itself, almost as perfect as a roof can be. 
Both in design and execution, it is quite worthy of the chapel, 
But the consequence of deserting the old pitch is that from the 
west a queer little peak, like a cocked hat, appears above the 
gable, while within a waste of plain wall intervenes between the 
arch which surmounts the tabernacle wall of the east end, and the 
timbers of the roof. The woodwork of the stalls is excellent, 
and adds much dignity to the interior, but it rises some- 
what too high and interferes with the lower divisions of 
the windows. The organ, with its two glorious towers of 
white metal pipes, is a grand contrast to the petty Gothic 
work and peep-show arrangement of the old instrument. The 
stonework of the west window has been restored. It would, we 
suppose, be too bold a step to remove Reynolds’s transparent 
pictures. If nothing else, they mark an epoch. We could 
wish that the empty niches had been peopled with statues. This 
has been done with admirable effect at en, and it cannot 
be much longer delayed at New. The restoration is manilestly in- 
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complete till this is done. Surely if there is no Lord Bathurst 
to undertake the whole, individ might contribute one or two 
each, and so the whole series might be executed. Empty 
niches are as meaningless decorations as pictureless frames. At 
, while the statues have been restored, Wyatt’s sham 
plaster groining still remains. We trust that Society will not 
wuch longer delay the substitution of an open wooden roof, avoid- 
the mistake in the pitch made at New. 
¢ have left ourselves small space to speak of the new College 
chapels. which have risen in Oxford during the last quarter of a 
century; Mr. Butterfield’s at Balliol and at Keble, and Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s at Exeter. The chapel of Exeter, though showing the 
least originality, is decidedly the most pleasing. The exterior of 
Keble Chapel, with all its richness of detail and carefully studied 
parts, lacks beauty of proportion and due subordination of members. 
Wis too tall for its length, the windows are too high from the 
ground, and the whole design wants repose. The western transept 
js decidedly ill-proportioned. The interior, with its air of su 
dued richness, is more satisfactory. But greater simplicity would 
have been equally desirable here; while more modest proportions 
would have rendered it more suitable to its purpose, and allowed 
the preacher to be audible to his congregation. No one can doubt 
the criginality of Mr. Butterfield’s invention. His designs are as 
far as possible from the commonplace. But his talent is an 
eecentric one, and, while his works excite admiration, they often fail 
to please. At least this is the case with his later buildings, St. 
Augustine’s — at Canterbury, one of his earliest works, has 
nen surpassed by anything he has subsequently executed, and 
still remains his most pleasing desi Balliol Chapel, though far 
from being a faultless building, in its modest dimensions, simpl*- 
city of design, and restraint of ornament, is much less open to 
criticism than its taller and more pretentious sister. 


ARIADNE AT NAXOS. 


is never well to puzzle readers, and therefore we shall explain 
frankly and at once that Ariadne is the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, and that Naxos is, locally speaking, to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Burley, Ringwood, Hampshire. The woes of 
the Oretan princess have made or marred the fortune of many a 
poet and painter, but we do not know that they have ever been 
more strikingly bodied forth—in a kind of parable or analogy 
certainly—than by Mr. Auberon Herbert in the letter he wrote to 
the Times, and which the Zimes printed last Wednesday. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert's political affections have not, if there be any 
trath in the legend which speaks him the founder of a very Con- 
servative Olub at Oxford, been altogether constant, and it is very 
that Ariadne herself had looked with favour on other 

youths before Theseus. But Mr. Herbert seems to have thought, 
as doubtless Ariadne did, that between himself and the Radical 
party c'était pour toujours. Unfortunate Mr. Herbert! He 
must long have been murmuring to himself one of the quota- 
tions which, in Herodotean phrase, it is not lawful to make, 
because they have been made so often before, and have asked, 
“Where is that now?” He is in Naxos (speaking now 
itically), but us and the ship and the creware not. They 
ve gone off, leaving Mr. Auberon Herbert, in his own expressive 
words, “a prey to a vague feeling of wonder as to what has become 
of the party to which he once belonged.” That Ariadne herself 
would in the original circumstances have written to the Times is 
extremely probable; that Mr. Auberon Herbert, finding himself 
deserted, and his party cheerfully sailing off into the blue distance, 
should do so, was unavoidable. For Mr. Auberon Herbert’s only 
method of addressing his fellow-countrymen is in the columns of 


‘the newspapers. He has wooed constituency after erg eed 
0. 


in vain, and when he attempted to “ orate” in person at the 
of Reformation in Hyde Park, he was threatened by an unfeeling 
public with the Serpentine. So it isin the newspaper that he 
announces his woes, and speaks of Theseus and the party more in 
sorrow than in anger, and more in wonderment than in sorrow, 
‘The opinions of Ariadne as to the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the crew that marooned her were probably not favour- 
able, nor are Mr. Herbert’s. He sees, it seems, among the 
Liberal “many opportunists, many sentimentalists, many 
Wenquiring adorers, many believers in pills for the earthquake, 
many successful prophets of coming weather, many skilful navi- 
gators of tides and currents in their downward direction, many 
tacticians and party organizers, many well-drilled rank and file, 
and many unconscious Socialists just not yet developed into co- 
herence and logic.” But he does not see many people who know their 
own minds or are constant to their own principles. The blasphemy 
ape Theseus personally which follows isso terrible that we hardly 
to quote it. Mr, Gladstone is described as “ often feelingly 
alluding to his inner convictions, which seem to be invariably 
op to the measure he has in hand, and which can always be 
conveniently dismissed.” We should rather have said that Mr. 
stone’s convictions could always be summoned at a moment's 
notice, and were always favourable to the measure he has in 
hand; but then we do not speak from the point of view of 
Ariadne. After some irony about Saturn, and a further descrip- 


tion 
of both planets,” Mr. Auberon Herbert ceases. to wail, 


any Liberal Free-traders?” is the first; and the second, “Did 
these Free-traders vote for the Land Court and Mr. Gladstone's 
other medisval institutions?” Here it may be observed that 
Mr. Auberon Herbert is rather hard on medisval institutions ; 
but from his own point of view the hit at the departing party is 
just. “Which has demoralized his party at short notice most 
successfully—Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone? ” Which has 
submitted most unmurmuringly to personal government? “ Which 
believes most in the all-embracing virtue of organization ? Which 
cares least what it does, if it beats its rival ? Which has the most 
defective memory for its old arguments?” &c, &c. Then Mr, 
Auberon Herbert wishes to know “which is to be preferred, 
—— in deceiving others or enthusiasm in deceiving oneself ? 
his is, of course, Number Two in the nature of a Gladstone- 
Beaconsfield parallel. But, by way of varying the line, Mr. Herbert 
wants to know whether Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury finds 
Hansard the most pleasant reading, and has the greatest difficulty 
in reconciling sharp curves with straight lines—a question which is 
very much easier to answer. These rather general demands, 
which appear to require some such interjectional reply or sup- 
plement as Mr. Micawber’s famous “ Heep!” to com ete them, 
are followed by inquiries still more pertinent and pleasing, 
Mr. Herbert wants to know how it happened that all the 
Three Hundreds and Six Hundreds simultaneously arrived a 
& unanimous belief in the excellence of such a complica 
measure as the Land Bill. He entreats “the great party to 
which he has the honour to belong”—this is probably ironical, for 
the great party has evidently left him behind—to tell him 
“whether it has any clear idea whither it is going,” and, obviously 
with a momentary return of affection, he inquires further whether 
that party is comfortable when it reflects what it has done. Mr. 
Herbert, it is pleasant to know, looks with some jealousy on the 
Liberal party in Saturn, which is presumably constant to the old 
tenets. He invites (being evidently in a state of the rankest in- 
subordination to the party to which he has the honour to belong) 
more Liberal members to follow the example of Lord Lansdowne 
and the Duke of Argyll. And then, relapsing into the blasphemous 
vein before deprecated, he talks about “a state of political Roman 
Catholicism,” “the brass calf of Birmingham,” “an Act of fifty 
clauses, which reads like a theological work dragged up from the 
depths of the middle ages,” &c. &c. Notum furens quid femina, 
and allowance must always be made for the natural disappoint- 
ments of Ariadnes who see their companions sailing away; but 
Mr. Herbert is evidently sound at heart, for, as has twice 
been seen, he despises the middle ages. There is a celebrated 
period in the history of philosopby when, according to one who 
certainly had a right to speak, “every one was a philosopher who 
did not believe in the Devil.” Perhaps every one who does not 
believe in the middle ages, and who thinks them capable of the 


Irish Land Bill, may still, despite a little passing spleen, call him- 


self a Liberal. 


This, however, is not the point of the matter. The point is that 


” 


“notre dne parle ”—we must apologize to Mr. Auberon Herbert 
for the unavoidably uncomplimentary formula of commendation— 
“ et méme il parle trés bien.” A sojourn in Naxos evidently has 
the effect of euphrasy and rue on the mental vision. For that the 
Land Act is equivalent to a flat denial of the principles’ of Free- 
trade is simply a fact. That Mr. Gladstone has made his fol- 
lowers eat their principles is simply a fact. That those followers 
have given a more striking example of implicit obedience than any 
subjects of the Ozar or tribesmen of the Old Man of the Mountain 
is simply a fact. The instantaneous unanimity of the Hundreds 
touching a measure the bearings of which lawyers and publicists of 
the first repute scarcely professed fully to understand after 


long study was certainly wonderful. The great party by 


which Mr. Auberon Herbert has had the honour to be deserted 
most unquestionably does not know whither it is going, and some 
at least of its members are obviously a little uncomfortable at 
their promenade in the dark. That envy of the Liberal party in 
Saturn is a well-deserved gibe; the brass calf of Birmingham is 
scarcely a libel on the caucus; and political Roman Catholicism 


is a remarkably neat and appropriate term for the present fashion- ° 


able, if not orthodox, form of Liberal faith. Many, if not most, 
of these things have indeed been said before, but they have been 
said for the most part by enemies, wicked Tories, or pococurante 
outsiders and scoffers who have not the root of the matter in 
them. But there is nothing in Mr. Auberon Herbert's letter 
except his inconceivable disrespect to the Gladstonian Church 


(extra quam nulla salus), inconsistent with the purest Liberal-— 
ism. Nobody can say that Liberals have not always held the — 
principles which he says they have held; no one can say that the 
practices which he denounces have not a terrible savour of evil — 
about them according to those principles; and though some > 


persons may be very bold and tae Pg existence of the said 
practices, their own belief in 

to be very strong. Never was there such an example of an 
elephant (this is a comparison intended specially to make u 

to Mr. Auberon Herbert for the injurious zoologi 

which the exigencies of quotation forced us just now to draw) 
making havoc of his own ranks; never had a party, after play- 
fully leaving a faithful friend stranded on Naxos, to listen to such 
a painful list of accusations shouted down the wind after them. 
Nor, unluckily, is there much chance of their ordeal being over. 
The original marooners of Ariadne were soon out of hail, and 
there was no Times newspaper. It is unfortunately impossible 
for Mr. Herbert to carry out the plan which would evidently be 


ir denial is not likely 
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most agreeable to him, and to seek the purer and more congenial 
atmosphere of Saturn. The party, it is to be feared, has not 
heard by any means the last of him. Indeed, the most unwise 
advances in the direction of “ forgivenesses and reconciliation” 
seem to have been made to him. ‘Two Liberal Associations have 
recently requested the honour of Mr. Auberon Herbert's acces- 
sion to their ranks. Mr. Herbert is not stern; he will for- 
give; but on conditions only. The Associations are to “accept 
a resolution that the function of the Liberal party is to widen, 
and not to lessen, the sphere of free action, tree contract, and 
Free-trade.” He might as well have asked them to burn Mr. 
Gladstone in effigy at once. The only comfort for them is that 
the same remarkable exercise of political judgment and logical 
faculty which has enabled them to make the changes which 
Mr. Herbert deplores may be trusted to keep them, not, indeed, 
steady to those changes, but constant to the course of their 
great leader. Mr. Herbert is evidently wanting in that sense of 
the community of thought and action which great men of all 
times have acknowledged, though they have felt its influence in 
various ways, This influence has often been claimed for the 
services of the Church throughout the world ; but M. Duruy found 
the same effect in the knowledge that all little French boys of a 
certain age and rank were at a given moment repeating the same 
passage of Roman history, and the modern Radical finds it in the 
mere wnt the Hundreds all over England are pledging themselves 
simultaneously to a measure which not a tenth of the members 
have read, and which not a tenth of the fraction who have read it 
are qualified to understand. Mr. Herbert, we say, does not feel 
this, nor the sweets of resting in Mr. Gladstone, nor the inspiring 
effects of devotion to the brazen calf of Birmingham. So the 
Liberal party has left him, and he is Ariadne. For him personally 
“we have very small comfort to offer. He wants Theseus to come 
‘ack; Ariadne always does, But unluckily Theseus never comes 
back, and we really do not know what Dionysus there is left to 
«come to Mr. Herbert’s rescue. His case is hard; but he has at 
least had the pleasure of giving his faithless friends a piece of his 
smind in a very forcible manner. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF SCEPTICISM. 


N the “ of faith,” as is well known, scepticism or heresy— 
IL and PF nal would not then have been very nicely dis- 
tinguished—was ed as the most heinous of crimes. It was 


.an outrage alike on human society and on the Divine Ruler of the 


world, and on both accounts worthy of the severest punishment a 
-code of law more than Draconian in its severity could provide ; 
the rack, the thumbscrew, and the stake were its appropriate doom. 
Nor would any well-informed and impartial student of the present 
day, whatever might have been the case half a century ago or 
earlier, dream of attributing the cruelties systematically inflicted 
-on sceptics in the name of religion to the mere selfishness or 
caprice of tyranpy and priestcraft. Such influences may too often 
have been at work; even the best and wisest laws are liable to be 
perverted by the folly or fault of their administrators, But 
‘speaking broadly there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
conscience of the Christian community was honestly outraged in 
those days by the avowal of unbelief or misbelief, and that 
the fate of a condemned heretic excited as little public sympathy 
-or regret as the hanging of a convicted murderer now, potable 
less. Yet so completely has the whole tone of society, or what 
Mr. Arnold would call, the Zeitgeist, changed since then, that 
ordinary minds in the last half of the nineteenth century find 
it difficult to conceive, not how there can be any excuse for 
scepticism, but how any one can have imagined there was any- 
thing blameworthy in it. Our representative poet has sung the 
praises of “ honest doubt,” and the temper most opposed to 
doubt is apt to be designated by the ugly name of bigotry. It 
was said truly enough half a century ago, and it is still truer 
now, that there seems to be a sort of atmosphere of paradox 
and unrest hanging around many of the ablest young men of the 
day, not only as to religious matters, but as to all great moral and 
intellectual questions. Everything that had been held to be 
settled for centuries is again brought into discussion. It was even 
one of the common reproaches hurled by its enemies against the 
Tractarian movement, and it was repeated by Mr. Froude only 
the other day, that it sprang out of the sceptical temper of the 
age and served to promote it, while at the same time it flung back 
doubters, who were pausing on the very brink of Pyrrhonism, into 
a blind and fanatical superstition. And there was of course a 
certain substratum of fact in such criticisms. The ‘Catholic re- 
action,’ in England as in Europe, was a recoil from the advancing 
tide of scepticism of the eighteenth century, and the pendulum 
once set moving is apt to oscillate between the rival poles of 
fanaticism and unbelief. But, to revert to our point, there can be 
no doubt that the general tendency of the age is to look on scep- 
ticism as a phase of mind innocuous, if not even honourable, in 
which only the blindest and narrowest intolerance can find any 
ground of censure. We are speaking of scepticism in the strict 
sense of the word, which means a state of doubt and uncertainty, 
not of atheism or unbelief, which is as much a state of positive 
conviction as its opposite. Yet what a modern writer says of 
scepticism would apply equally in these cases also; “it is as 
unmeaning to speak of the immorality of an intellectual mistake 
us it would be to talk of the colour of a sound.” And if this 


be so, it is very difficult to account for the very different feel 
which during many centuries notoriously prevailed on the subj 
or for the blame which religious believers still profess to attach 
and can certainly cite the highest religious authority for attaching’ 
to scepticism or unbelief as a chronic habit of mind. We fing 
even a man so little of a dogmatist as the late Dr. Arnold denyj 
the existence of “conscientious atheism ”—that is, we presume, 
among those brought up believers—and maintaining that “atheism 
and pure scepticism are both systems of absurdity,” of which the 
former separates truth from goodness and the latter destroys truth 
altogether. It is surely hard, we do not say to justify but to 
explain such estimates, whether in ancient or modern times, if it jg 
really as unmeaning to talk of the immorality of an intellectug) 
mistake as of the colour of a sound. 

The fundamental point at issue clearly resolves itself into this 
—whether there is or is not any peo element in scepticism ; 
if there is not it can deserve no moral blame, and conversely, 
if there is any ground for blame, the mistake cannot be 
purely intellectual one, The writer already quoted goes on to 
remark that, if a man has sincerely convinced himself that it ig 
possible for two straight lines to enclose a space, we think his 
opinion absurd, but do not dream of charging him with immorality, 
But there is an obvious difference in this respect between the 
nature of abstract truths, like those of mathematics or geometry, 
and of moral and religious truths, With the former the intellect 
alone is concerned, but the action of the will can never be whol] 
excluded from our judgments on the latter. It has been obse’ 
for instance that very often the real origin of a man’s scepticism 
is social or political. He dislikes something in the actual state of 
society, he dislikes the Church as connected with it and support. 
ing what he considers its abuses, and so comes first to hate and 
then to disbelieve Christianity as the religion of the Church, 
And again, without being prepared to endorse the sweeping 
indictment so commonly brought by apologists of the last 
century to the effect that all unbelief springs from immorality, 
we may admit that not unfrequently the wish is father to the 
thought, and a man whose moral or religious practice has de- 
generated catches eagerly at any plausible excuse for distrusti 
the authority which has become a burden to him. When therefore 
Dr. Arnold, whose estimate of atheism we quoted just now, adds 
that though sincere inquirers may be a psi for years, or even 
all their life, with doubts, a good man will never go on from doubt 
to unbelief, and urges that speculative scepticism ought to be sup- 
pressed by the will, there is nothing necessarily unreasonable in 
such a view of the case, because a moral as well as an intellectual 
process of some kind is always involved in the transition from doubt 
either to faith or to unbelief. We cannot be simply disinterested 
in any question which affects our present conduct and our antici- 
pations of future happiness. Whatever decision we arrive at, in- 
deed, as well as if we determine to form none at all, there 
are sure to be difficulties left unsolved, such as those surrounding 
the whole question of the origin of moral evil, and the utmost 
we can do is among difficulties to choose the least. But whether 
to a given mind the intellectual difficulties, say of Christianity or 
of atheism, appear the greatest is a point which is sure to depend - 
in part on the bent of the will. For in religious, as in political 
matters, or even in questions of taste, the character and formed 
habits of thought and action inevitably produce a certain intellectual 
bias which cannot fail to exert an important and not unfrequently 
a decisive influence on our judgments. And therefore in what- 
ever degree we are ceupeatile for the formation of our character, 
we must be held responsible for its intellectual results. Hence, 
again, it very rarely happens that any marked change of religious, 
ethical, or even political belief, is not the sign or the sequel of a 
corresponding change of character. It follows, of course, that 
intellectual.error in such cases may at least connote grave moral 
culpability ; it follows also that to cultivate a particular type of 
character has a direct tendency to foster or induce a particular 
line of thought. And thus on a broad scale the contrast between 
the Christian and Pagan type of character, in the early ages of 
the Church, was noticeable and noticed on both sides alike, and 
it was not difficult to predict beforehand what kind of persons 
were likely to accept or to reject the preaching of the Gospel. 
When Tertullian spoke of testimontum anime naturalter 
Christiane, he was pointing to the ethical conditions or charac- 
teristics of belief in the new religion. 

Moreover scepticism, whether in the generic or the more ordi- 
nary sense of the term, may spring from intellectual indolence, 
which is itself partly a moral fault, Sir Isaac Newton once said— 
no doubt in an excess of modesty—that any one who chose “ to 
attend” could have made the discoveries he had made, and atten- 
tion is the meeting point of the intellectual and moral powers. 
Thucydides again has reminded us of what all observation and ex- 
too abundantly confirm, the interest taken 

y most men in the pursuit of truth. Interest, habit, passion, 
custom, love of ease, dislike of change, and a hundred other coarser 
or subtler shades of sentiment or disposition help to affect our judg- 
ment or to disincline us from taking the trouble to form any judg- 
ment. It may be replied that such influences would tell against 
scepticism as well as for it, and might foster that spirit of lazy 
acquiescence, as distinct from faith, which Tennyson contrasts 
with “honest doubt.” That is true in its measure; but in propor- 
tion as the moral energy was feeble, it would tell chiefly on the 
sceptical side, because, while the intellect perceived, as it could 
hardly fail to perceive, difficulties on all sides, there would be 
no motive sufficiently strong to force a doubter to think out 
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the tion for himself. A man with a keen love of truth 
would not rest happily till he had seen his 
way to some practical conclusion on the main point at issue, 
Sdeagh he might be obliged to leave some perplexities still 
unsolved, but a sceptic whose moral sense lay dormant would 
be content to go on balancing objections and acquiesce in an 
otiose suspension of judgment; it would be no pain or trial to 
him to remain in a state of permanent Pyrrhonism. And this 
condition of mind can hardly be excused from blame; it springs, 
not from honest doubt, but from a dishonest reluctance to “ face 
the of the mind” and master them. To be “ perplext in 
faith” is one thing, to glory in perplexity is another. Scepticism, 
if we trace its etymology, implies inquiry or investigation, but a 
tic often means a person who to inquire further, on 
the assumption that, while the process is laborious, it can lead to no 
definite result. Scepticism which has passed into the Agnostic phase 
has ceased, properly speaking, to deserve the name; it no longer 
searches after truth, but has decided that truth is undiscoverable, orat 
Jeast not worth the trouble of discovering. “ There is nothing new, 
and nothing true, and it does not signify at all,” is a formula as 
little creditable to the intellect as to the heart. It is no better 
intellectually than the laziest acquiescence in inherited beliefs, 
while it paralyzes all moral life. It has been said justly that 
“the only effect of error ultimately is to promote truth”; but to 
or ignore the distinction between truth and error is “ to poison 
the wells,” to undermine the only foundations of morality. It must 
be remembered also that conviction is a state of mind distinct 
from the ments which lead to it, and not varying with 
their itegeh. It is quite possible to attain to a clear conviction 
based on the greater probability, or accumulation of probabilities, 
without having answered all the arguments adducible on the other 
side, and in questions resting on moral evidence it is often neces- 
to do so, if we are to have any convictions at all. We are 
not of course ing that people should jump at the conclusions 
which best accord with their wishes or their immediate interest ; 
far from it. But we do say that a moral element necessarily enters 
into all such inquiries, and therefore it is a mistake to say, as is 
much the fashion of the present day, that no moral responsibility 
is involved in the result. 


REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS. 


sage of the British public who are much oy to reflecting 
on military matters, supposing any such to exist, there 
must be something almost ludicrous in the fact that, while every- 
thing which we attempt with our regular soldiers on a —_ 
seale ends in more or less complete failure, we succeed perfectly 
when we attempt, even for the first time, anything on a large scale 
with our amateur soldiers, From the Walcheren expedition down 
to the present day there has been hardly a military undertaking, 
whether in peace or war, which has not been attended by more or 
less bungling and mismanagement. It is true that, by sheer dint of 
bitter experience gained in repeated failures, we have at length 
reached the stage when we can despatch a small expedition against 
a barbarous and unarmed potentate in Abyssinia or Ashantee, 
and bring it to a successful termination; but we have yet to see 
the day when we can place even one army corps on the Con- 
tinent in a condition for workmanlike action. Nor are things 
managed much better at home as far as the regulars are concerned, 
though, strange to say, whenever the Volunteer element appears 
upon the scene we succeed perfectly. The Duke of Wellington used 
to say that few generals could put ten thousand troops into Hyde 
Park and fewer still could get them out again. We have, 
however, put fifty thousand volunteers, assembled from every part 
of the kingdom, into Windsor Park, and have sent them home 
again without a single mishap. Again, we have mustered forty 
thousand Volunteers at Holyrood with equal precision and success. 
We once attempted what were called Autumn Manceuvres at 
Aldershot for our regulars, which manoeuvres, after numerous dis- 
plays of primitive, not to say startling, strategy and tactics, were 
eventually discontinued as having been tried and found utterly 
wanting in so far as their object—namely, that of conveying in- 
straction—was concerned. may cite, as a case in point, a 
cartoon which many of our readers may remember as having ap- 
peared in Punch, in which the Crown Prince of Prussia, then on 
& visit to this country, was represented as being appealed 
to by the Horse Guards and the War Office to show them how to 
move ten thousand men ten miles. The Volunteers, on the other 
hand, can form camps of instruction which have stood the test of 
years, and which, so far from falling into disrepute, appear to be- 
come more numerous and better attended every year. This com- 
Parison might be extended almost indefini YY and, as it seems, 
always to the disadvantage of the regulars. e Volunteers cost 
& mere trifle—some half a million annually—and the public see 
scores of regiments of respectable strength composed of stalwart 
men. The army costs an enormous sum—say fifteen 
millions annually—and all we see is skeleton regiments of weedy 
boys. It is all very well to tell the ordinary civilian that these 
battalions at home are merely acting, under the new system, as 
feeders to those abroad, and that, if he only goes to the East or 
West Indies, he will see proper establishments of grown men. The 
@rdinary civilian cannot go to the East or West Indies, and, 
moreover, he naturally likes to see money’s worth for money spent. 
Last, but not least, there remains the fact that, while the 


Volunteer, after some prelimi ordeal of ridicule, is now 
welcomed among us, the is still sometimes treated with 
but scant ial consideration. It certainly as gps strange 
that a nation which first regarded the professional soldier with 
aversion as a menace to constitutional liberty, then with distrust, 
and which even now does little more than tolerate him as a dis- 
agreeable but unavoidable necessity, should so cordially receive 
and encourage the amateur soldier. But none the less do we 
require a regular army for India and the colonies, and it is much 
to be feared that the growing popularity of the Militia and 
Volunteers is acting detrimentally on our annual supply of recruits. 
It yet remains to be seen whether the newly organized connexion 
between the line and the militia will be productive of good 
results ; but we fear that when the novelty has worn off we shall 
drop back into the old groove, and have to trust to chance and the 
recruiting sergeant for our supply of recruits for the line. 

The success which has attended the two great Volunteer reviews 
of this year, both as regards transport and organization, suggests 
the question whether we could not next year attempt something 
more practical and more ambitious. It is now some ten years 
ago, if we remember rightly, that a ¢ military novelty was 
suddenly introduced in the shape of the mobilization scheme. 
It was ushered in with a considerable amount of parade, and 
was duly installed in the official army list, where it has re- 
mained ever since, an absolute dead letter, until the great 
majority of the public have ——— its very existence. Let us 
briefly oa its principal features. It consists of eight army 
corps, the head-quarters of which are fixed at Colchester, Alder- 
shot, Croydon, Dublin, Salisbury, Chester, York, and Edinburgh. 
An army corps consists of three divisions, each division of two 
brigades, and each brigade of three battalions, Each division, 
moreover, has attached to it a regiment of cavalry, three batteries of 
field artillery, one reserve regiment of infantry, and a — 
of engineers, ammunition train, commissariat, and other ini 
trative services. Besides this, the army corps has a special brigade 
of cavalry, consisting of three regiments, t batteries of horse 
and two of field artillery, ammunition train, pontoon and telegraph 
troops, commissariat and administrative services, such as medical, 
veterinary, field bakeries and butcheries, &c. We may sum up the 
whole for the benefit of civilian readers by saying that the total 
comprises about twelve hundred officers, thirty-three thousand men, 
ten thousand horses, ninety guns, five hundred and fifty waggons, 
and three hundred carts, and if marching on one road would occupy 
about fifteen miles in length. 

Now, to assemble fifty thousand men, all infantry, for a march 
past in Windsor Park, and to send them home again, having left 
them entirely to their own resources in the matter of food, is one 
thing. To assemble thirty thousand men and ten thousand horses 
in a given spot, and to supply them with all things needful, say 
for one week, is quite another. It is this question of supply that 
has always been our weak point. It has been pointed out with 
considerable emphasis in more than one quarter that the success of 
both the Windsor and Edinburgh reviews was due principally to 
the fact that the War Office and the Quarter-Master-General made 
no attempt to grapple with it, but informed the various corps that 
they must make their own arrangements. But, although the 
military authorities may candidly avow their deficiencies in this 
respect, a time may come when the difficulty will have to be faced ; 
and bearing in mind how helpless the best troops are without 
proper supplies of all kinds, it seems to us that every considera- 
tion of prudence and common sense alike points to the conclusion 
that we ought occasionally to rehearse what we may some day 
have to act in earnest, and mobilize one or more of our army co 
occasionally. We have not the smallest doubt that we co 
assemble thirty thousand men and ten thousand horses at 
any of the eight given rendezvous, but could we feed them 
fora month, a week, or even a day? There are other questions be- 
sides that of mere food connected with mobilization. If we glance at 
the scheme as it now appears, we find the whole of the statf of the 
eight corps represented by expressive blanks. Let us see what 
the requirements under this head would be. To begin with, the 
headquarters of each corps requires, besides the general in com- 
mand, no fewer than twenty-two staff officers, including the non~ 
combatant or administrative element. Each of the three 
divisions requires twelve, each of the six brigades requires four, 
as does also the cavalry brigade, giving a total of nearly ninety 
for each corps, aud about seven hundred for the eight corps. 
Where are all these to come from? Are they really available at 
any given moment, or should we, when the hour of trial came, be 
reduced to the old familiar plan of depriving our regiments of 
their best officers at the precise moment when they were most 
required to lead their men? We stated just now that for pur- 
poses of supply an army corps required about five hundred 
and three hundred carts ; consequently the simultaneous mobiliza- 
tion would create a demand for four thousand waggons and two 
thousand four hundred carts. Could we depend upon being able 
to provide these at short notice and to supply them with properly 
trained drivers? Again, a large proportion of the regiments forming 
the various corps are militia, some of whom would have to be trans- 

rted from Ireland and Scotland to the South or East of 

land. Can we depend upon being always able to muster and’ 
transport them? In fact, the more closely the whole scheme 
is examined, the more points and difficulties of this nature are 
suggested, the only true solution being actual mobilization of a 
corps. If the Volunteers of the neighbouring district could be 
induced to join in the operation so much the better, although it 
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may be suspected that during our first attempt we should find 
quite as much as we can do to muster and supply the — 
proper. The expense, no doubt, would be considerable ; but surely 
anything is preferable to the happy-go-lucky system of leaving a 
most complicated, delicate, and difficult operation, on the successful 
performance of which our national existence may one day depend, 
unrehearsed and unpractised until it is too late. As the mobiliza- 
tion scheme stands at present it is a delusion, and some day may 
prove a dangerous snare. 


PROPOSED CHANGES AT WESTMINSTER. 


rpaaee is an old story of a child which often comes into the 

mind when “improvements” are threatened. “ Mamma, they 
are always building London—will it never be finished? ” was the 
childish remark. More than quarter of a century ago, in the first 
number of the Saturday Review, a question not yet decided was 
discussed as to the improvements and alterations then proposed at 
Westminster. Our concern on that occasion was y with the 
new Palace of Parliament, and partly with the parish church of 
St. Margaret. Both questions are again before the public, and 
considering our boasted improvement in matters of taste, and the 
artistic influences of South Kensington, now, we are. assured, so 
widely distributed, it is strange to find the same old arguments 
used for the same destructive proposals. In 1855 the south side of 
Bridge Street was still standing; and on the western face of the 
Cleck Tower was a bricked-up archway. Sir Charles Barry had 
made a design for the completion of New Palace Yard, and from 
this archway a row of buildings was to extend along the 
line of Bridge Street to a magnificent gateway, which has never 
existed except on paper. From this corner gateway, with its side 
turrets and its high pitched roof, another line of building was to 
mask the Law Courts, and complete New Palace Yard; which 
would then have been very nearly of the same dimensions as when 
it was sketched by Hollar in a well-known print. Hollar’s view 
shows a bell-tower facing the entrance of the Hall, and a gateway 
of very moderate size at the corner looking on St. Margaret’s, The 
fault of the new design, as we then pointed out, lay, not in its archi- 
tectural features, which were in every way commendable, but in the 
absence of any assignment of the proposed buildings to a definite use. 
No doubt only too many such assignments might have been made. 
Too many of the public offices were then almost homeless, But 
the scheme became dormant, and after some years, as if to signalize 
its virtual abandonment, the brickwork and the archway were 
obliterated, and the Clock Tower was completed. The row of houses 
on the south side of Bridge Street meanwhile had been removed, 
and the present railing and gate made on the site of Sir Charles 
Barry’s proposed archway. The buildings on the north side of 
Bridge Street have, except a couple of houses at the corner, 
been renewed in a style which, though it does not exactly 
harmonize with the Palace, is not wholly incongruous. The 
ground opposite the west side of the Palace has been cleared 
and laid out as a garden; and now that the New Law 
Courts at Temple Bar are nearing completion, the removal of 
the old buildings which hide Westminster Hall is suggested. In 
all these plans and schemes St, Margaret’s Church hus played 
@ conspicuous part. One proposal, twenty-five years ago, was 
to remove it to Tothill Fields; another to make it the wing 
of the Palace parallel with Bridge Street. We advocated its 
retention on its ancient site, both on archeological and artistic 
grounds, maintaining that where it is, it affords a measure for the 
adjoining Abbey, that it need not necessarily be left in so ugly a 
condition, and that to remove it would be to sweep away a vast 
body of interesting historical associations. We were able to 
adduce the opinion of an authority so eminent as M. Viollet-le- 
Duc in support of our views, and since then Sir Gilbert Scott 
spoke out in the same sense, It is disheartening after all these 
years to hear the old arguments repeated, and to find that 
people who pretend to taste, and who are willing to see their 
opinions in print, do not scruple to advocate the destruction of so 
interesting and so useful a building. It is evident, however, that 
no such idea has entered the heads of those most concerned with 
St. Margaret’s, and the proposal now before the public, that the 
churchyard should be improved, may be looked upon as a sign that 
for the present, at least, no scheme for the removal of the church 
is likely to be entertained. For their support, and for the con- 
fusion of the Vandals who desire to make capital for their destruc- 
tive schemes out of Dean Stanley’s memory, we may further re- 
mind the men of these latter days that the Times of July 30, 1868, 
contained a letter from the Dean protesting against the demolition 
of St. Margaret’s Church. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
authorities will be careful in the zeal of their gardening projects 
to preserve intact the tombstones which bear inscriptions, and 
that they will, before raising any of them, cause a careful map of 
the ground to be made, so that the exact site of any grave now 
existing may hereafter be identified. The additional precaution 
which we hear is in contemplation would also be very desirable, 
of inscribing a transcript, if not of: the whole of each inscription, 
at least of its names, dates, and so on, upon some portion of the 
fabric of St. Margaret’s Church. 

The origin of St. Margaret’s Church is a of times so 
— wpe can geo hope to see it fully told. A theory 
might be put forward and stro’ supported that St. Margaret’s 
existed before the Abbey. But it 1s more likely that the received 


story is the true one, and that St. Peter’s was built in a 
and thorny islet, before parishes existed, and while St. James's 
Park was in the bed of a tidal estuary. As the Abbey attained 
importance, and as the adjoining lands were drained, a population 
dependent on the monks for ghostly, and perhaps also material, 
comforts would pay gather round it; and when kings came 
to worship in the church, and ritual observances increased, the 
monks would naturally be impatient of the ym of crowds 
of the rer laity. Perhaps a chapel of St. Margaret, form. 
ing at first part of the Abbey church itself, was assigned to 
them for separate worship; perhaps as the congregation increased 
it was removed from the interior to the exterior of the mother 
building. It is easy to conjecture. We have apugire of both 
kinds close at hand. At St. Alban’s the parish church of St, 
Andrew stood in the north side of the Abbey church, just as St, 
Margaret’s stands by St. Peter's. The two magnificent churcheg, 
which stand in the same churchyard at Coventry were once the 
adjunct of a still more stately cathedral. Old St. Paul’s, too, had 
once its satellite. At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, on the other 
the parishioners had a portion of the conventual church assi 
to them. But on this head we have spoken sufficiently in writi 
upon the Arundel Church case. We very early find the parish 
St. Margaret conterminous with the manor of the Abbey, and haveit 
defined as extending from the walls of London to the boundaries of 
Chelsea, and from what is now Oxford Street to the Thames, §t, 
Margaret's parish has greatly shrunk since the tenth century, 
though it has still a population about five times as great as that 
of London. Perhaps the first encroachment was made when the 
citizens took in the ward of Farringdon Without and Fleet Street, 
and the church of St. Bride was built ; perhaps it was much earlier 
when St. Clement Danes became a village between the Abi 
gardens and the Fleet river. The Dean and Chapter still appoint 
to St. Bride’s as the abbot and monks must have done from the 
beginning. Many parishes, as St. Martin’s before the Reforma 
tion, and in the last century St. George’s, St. James’s, not to 
name others, have been carved out of St. Margaret’s; and 
the erection by Henry VIII. of Whitehall into a separate royal 
manor within the ancient manor of the abbot, cut him off 
from the river at Westminster, as he had already been cut 
off by the Savoy lower down. But St. Margaret’s still com- 
prises the greater part of Hyde Park and er Gardens, 
and Kensington, Buckingham, and St. James’s Palaces. The 
Palace of Parliament is, we believe, reckoned in the parish, 
though it might possibly be shown to belong to Whitehall—that 
is, if Whitehall is considered a separate parish, or rather pre- 
cinct. The arbitrary legislation of the Tudors and the apath 
of the last century leave many such questions in doubt; but, as is 
well known, the church of St. Margaret has often been visited in 
state by the House of Commons, and is supposed to be peculiarly 
dependent for repairs upon the liberality of that august body. 

he removal of the Law Courts building from the eastern side 
of Westminster Hall may or may not be an improvement, according 
to the way in which its details are carried out. It may or may not be 
er to expose in all its simplicity the great length of Richard's. 

, With its row of windows. Yet it would group well with 
St. Margaret’s; and, by its comparatively plain outline, afford ap — 
excellent foil to the se te to ornamentation of the Palace beyond, 
When Sir John Soane made the designs—still extant—for Gothic 
courts and a new Gothic entrance to the House of Lords—which 
in his day stood nearly where Marochetti’s unhappy statue of 
Richard I. is now—he did but anticipate the general verdict of our 
day that Gothic is the proper style for Westminster. His designs 
were only carried out as far as the corner of New Palace Yard, where 
he had eae a polygonal turret to guide his eye, The rest of the 
Law Courts were as we now see them, a simple, dignified, and 
not unhandsome row of buildings, in a style which, however 
it may be in itself, is singularly out of place opposite Henry VIL.’s 
Chapel. Some classical buildings might have guess well 


‘with Westminster Hall and the churches, and haye added the 


picturesqueness of incongruity tothe whole view. But the pre- 
sent Courts have no such charm, and probably no one will ever 
regret their removal. Sir John Soane deserves credit for some 
improvements in the Hall. He faced it internally with ashlar, and 
made fairly well-designed Gothic entrances to the Courts. Some 
hideous buildings within the Hall at the southern end were re- 
moved, and a very serious piece of work was, at the same time or 
soon after, carried out. This was the re-carving of the marvellous 
frieze. Few people could imagine that the eighty-four representa- 
tions, so infinite in their variety, of the badges and crest of King 
Richard, are only imitations about fifty years old. In all pro- 
bability some interesting architectural features of the western 
side of the exterior coors, & brought to light when the courts of 
justice are pulled away. A Norman window similar to that 
taken down or covered up, on the other side, may come to light. 
So far as we can make out by Billing’s plan in Britton and 
Brayley’s book, a row of flying buttresses exists on the western, 
side. They would certainly form a very fine feature in the new 
view. 

It is not _— clear what are the ay, anna intended in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard. The railings between it and the hee 
precincts might well be removed or greatly lowered. A 
gravel walk to the entrance of the north transept, with its new 
archways, would have a handsome and imposing effect, although, 
remembering the hideous havoc which ye carbon makes 
with evergreens, we cannot recommend what under other cjr- 
cumstances would be so congruous—namely, its being 
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-avail themselves of this abundant prod 
_Shows little variation from the two previous years, It approaches 
6 millions, It was only in the years 1874 and 1875 that this 
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a row of cypresses ; but Lombardy poplars might take their 
The trand churchyards baer well other varieties 
of that tree can stand the air of London. It is to be or a that 
the railway past Henry VII.’s Chapel—the shortest line of railway 
be removed. trees are to be planted they 
must not be allowed to obscure the view. As to the tower of St. 

{’s something, we trust, will be done to redeem it from its 
present condition. The most ardent disciple of the new semi- 
classical school cannot wish its abnormal ugliness retained. To 
touch Wren’s western Abbey towers would altogether a mis- 
take; but the tower of St. Margaret’s is in an entirely different 

ition. Much might be done to ete it without complete 
rebuilding ; and even those who still advocate the removal of the 

ish church, in which Caxton and Raleigh are buried, would 
Rave little left to say if the tower resembled on a smaller scale 
that of Magdalene College Chapel, or even that of an ordinary 
English country church of the better kind. 


THE HARVEST. 


is impossible to yorpande the public that fine hot weather in 
the months of July and August does not necessarily ensure 

ific crops of corn, It appears to be still requisite to repeat 
what has been so often said, that all that the finest weather in 
those months can effect-is to bring to maturity in the best condi- 
tion the crop whose utmost yield has been determined by the cir- 
cumstances of the preceding months of its growth. Itis no doubt 
true that unfavourable conditions of weather in July and August 
can materially diminish the yield; but the finest weather, it is 
also obvious, cannot produce an additional stalk or grain of corn, 
nor repair any damage or injury which the actual stalks or ears 
may have previously received. Thus, while the value of sun-heat 
in July and August is constantly overrated, so, on the other hand, 
the panic which occurs when frequent rains fall and low tempe- 
ratures prevail in these two months is often not justified. It is 
not considered sufficiently that there are farming interests apart 
from those of the corn-growers. For instance, in the present 
year, it is most difficult to form a just estimate of the con- 
sequences of the untoward and unseasonable weather which set 
in at the end of July, While it has done mischief, and mis- 
chief which is irreparable, to the corn creps, yet it is an 
incalculable gain that the country has been saved from the 
threatened. drought, that the pastures and grasses, which were 
dried up and brown, are now clad in rich green, and yielding abun- 
dant feed, and that the root crops, which as to some descriptions 
threatened total failure, have made a very vigorous growth; so 
that, if the country be now blessed with a few weeks of fine 
dry weather, it may even yet be found that the damage done 
the late rains to the corn will have been balanced by their good 
ects on the and root crops. For it must be remem- 
bered that, as to quantity of acres, the grazing interests far out- 
igh those of the corn-growers. The returns show that there 
are in the United Kingdom under corn of all sorts little more 
‘than 10} millions of acres; while there are under roots and 
green crops and in permanent pasture nearly 37 millions of 
acres. It is true that Ireland, which contributes heavily to the 
latter total, cannot, as a rule, have too much sunshine; but even 
in the Green Isle we have read this year of pastures that were as 
dry and hard as a turnpike road. In Great Britain grasses and 
pastures constitute six-tenths of all the land under cultivation. 
Our most important crop by far in acreage is our grasscrop, Let 
us then, in the first pee inquire what its produce hasbeen, The 
reply that is to be found in all the reports is that a very small 
crop of hay of excellent quality has been secured at a proportion- 
ately 8 outlay on the labour employed in making and gathering 
it, There have be none of the deplorable losses that have been 
common in late years, by reason of the crop having been or 
while lying cut, or even by being bodily carried away by floods. 
But the really important gain on the grass lands is to be found in 
the fact that the pastures are recovering from the disastrous 
effects of the very wet summer of 1879. That year appeared to 


alter the character of the herbage. ‘The persistence of wet en- 
couraged the growth of the poor, hard, rank water-grasses, which 


obtained possession of the soil, to the exclusion of the grasses 


which are valuable for feeding. The growth of these coarse 


grasses was the cause of uncounted loss to graziers ; and it is one 
of the hopeful elements of the future that farmers have been able 
to eradicate the useless grasses, or have seen them disappear, 
and that their pastures are reverting to the more profitable herbage. 


Before the advent of the rain it was once more observed, as it has 


in former hot summers, that, even on the apparently brown 
and dried-up fields, stock have unexpectedly thriven when they 


have been plentifully supplied with water. This year will be 


counted a good one by the dairy and grazing farmers, the more so 
as their herds and flocks have been more free from the ravages of 
disease, and that there is now an assured and excellent growth of 
green crops to carry them over the autumn months. 

It is, however, doubtful, judging from the figures of the recently 
issued “ Summary of Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 
1881,” whether farmers ss @ sufficient stock of animals to 
uce. The number of cattle 


number was exceeded. In 1877 the total was less than that of 


1881 by 300,000. It is to be hoped and expected that substantial 
increase in numbers may be seen in future returns, if the farmers 
can once obtain confidence that they may rely on immunity from 
the cattle diseases which have caused them such heavy losses. 
The diminution in the number of sheep is, however, very marked, 
and affords an index of the extent of the rav of the “ fluke,” 
which in some cases entirely destroyed, and in others seriously 
diminished, our flocks in 1879 and 1880, The number of sheep 
returned in 1881 is 24} millions, against about 26} millions in 
1880, and about 28 millions in 1879. There is a decrease of 
7°7 per cent. as compared with 1880, and of 12°7 per cent. as 
compared with 1579. In 1874 the country possessed 30} mil- 
lions of sheep, so that our stock of those animals now is less 
by 20 per cent. than it was in that year. These figures suffice 
to explain the high relative price of mutton. Not the least 
important gain of the dry summer and spring has been the 
general re-establishment of the soundness of our flocks, and 
it is greatly to be desired that our farmers should as rapidly 
as may be reconstitute their breeding flocks on the scale 
of seven years ago. The knowledge of the short numbers dis- 
closed by the returns should stimulate their efforts in this 
direction, and the prospect of abundant keep during the autumn 
and winter is always a powerful inducement to maintain the flock 
at the highest pitch. It is deplorable to observe that the crop of 
lambs has been less by a million than it was in 1880, and a 
million and a half less than that of 1879. rego many & 
flockmaster, who would gladly enlarge his breeding flock either by 
purchase or by retention of the ewes he has bred, is unable to do 
so by want of means, the losses of sheep-farmers having been so 
serious as to reduce their capital to an insufficient sum. In the 
interest of the consumer as well as of farmers every effort should 
be made to increase the annual produce of sheep. It is note- 
worthy that the country had last year (the returns for this year 
have not yet been issued) upwards of 2 millions of acres more 
under grass than it had ten years ago, and 14 million of acres 
more than in 1874; yet we possessed in that year 200,000 more 
cattle, and nearly 6,000,000 more sheep than exist in this year 
1881. It is clear that our pastoral wealth, as well as our pastoral 
revenue, has most seriously decreased. We have devoted more 
land to this branch of farming, yet the stock remaining on this larger 
area of Jand is less than it was on the smaller area, and the annual 
produce of meat from it is less, It has been thought that the 
unremunerative results of corn-growing had increased our pro- 
duction of meat, but the figures we have quoted show that the 
is not well founded. 

he delay that has been caused by the wet weather in gathering 
the corn harvest makes it even now impossible to arrive at an 
correct estimate of the result either in quantity or in quality. It 
is, however, certain that the crop of wheat has n much 
overrated, and that the yield per acre of this grain is again 
below an average. The series of bad crops has been so long 
that it has disturbed the old standard of what was known as 
an “average” crop, which, however, is still probably referred 
to for comparison by authorities. It was the consideration of 
the very general expression of opinion during July that our 
wheat-lands were destined to yield 1 crops which induced 
the reflection that hot weather in July cannot make a crop 
of corn unless the materials for it already exist. There was 
never, in fact, this year, in the view of sober observers, the 
promise of a large yield of wheat. The plant was defective; it 
was thin, because it had been injured by exposure to the severe 
frosts of winter without any covering of snow, which, it will be 
remembered, was swept off the greater part of the surface of the 
fields by the violent winds. When it is considered that the roots 
of wheat descend to a certain depth in the soil, and that the crust 
or surface of the soil is lifted and depressed by the alternations of 
frost and thaw, it is obvious that the roots of the plant must be 
injured, if not broken, by the movement which occurs. Probably 
it was for this reason that the plant did not develop. All that 
weather could do for the crop after the injuries it had sus- 
tained in the winter was achieved up to the end of July, when 
a sudden and great fall of temperature occurred. It was noticed 
shortly after this that rust and mildew showed themselves, with 
the etfect of reducing the quantity of the crop, especially of the 
late wheats, to a very serious, but as yet unknown, extent. On 
thin hot lands premature ripening had occurred during the intense 
heat. In this year generous treatment of the soil has been remu- 
nerative. ‘The deep and well-manured lands give the best quanti- 
tative results. Very little wheat has yet been threshed, and, where 
it has been, the yield has been disappointing and unsatisfactory. It 
is safe to say that the result in quantity is below the old standard 
of an average crop, but how much below it is too early to pro- 
nounce. As to the quality and condition, so great has been the 
damage done during the last fortnight of August that it would 
be mere speculation to put forward an opinion. It may be stated 
of a few samples threshed before the rain set in, that they were of 
great excellence. But the recent weather has done incalculable 
mischief to the quality of the grain. There has been very general 
sprouting, and, instead of being garnered in hard condition, the 
bulk of the crop will be soft, even if not sprouted, and must be 
kept in rick for a considerable time, instead of being available for 
consumption immediately. The recent rapid advance in the price 
of wheat has been caused by the growing conviction that the por- 
tion of our own crop which is fit for human food cannot be 
brought to market in consumable condition for a long time to 
come, added to the announcement that it has been the turn of 
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the United States to have an indifferent crop, and that according 
to various estimates the exporting power of that country will be 
from eight to fifteen millions of quarters of wheat less than in the 
last cereal year. The occurrence of the advance before any of the 
home crop had been sold will cause the curious result, if the 
weather should now become fine, and any of the crop can be 
secured in marketable condition, that farmers will obtain for 
wheat of defective quality more than they would have been paid 
for the crop if it had been in excellent condition. But the crisis 
is most serious, and a renewal of bad weather will unfit the whole 
of our crop of wheat for bread-making, and our barleys for brewing, 
and will complete the ruin of our corn farmers. France has been 
much disappointed in the quantity of her crop, though the 
quality is good, and will compete — with us for the diminished 
surplus of America. Russia will be able to send us large supplies, 
as there is, after a series of lean years, once more a good crop in 
most of the important districts of that territory. It is certain that 
the price of wheat will be at a much higher level for the year 
than we have been accustomed to of late. Potatoes, which pro- 
mised great excellence, have been attacked by disease, and the ripe 


‘tubers have begun to sprout, so that the value of this crop is 


wofully diminished. Barley, which promised to be the best crop 
of the year, is much damaged, and in great jeopardy. Some has 
grown out, much is stained, and scarcely any has been or will be 
garnered in good condition. Oats will give bad results. It is 
certain that both bread and meat will be dear for the next twelve 
months, 


MODERN INDIAN MAGIC. 


HE old motto ex Oriente Lux will have to be revised so far as 
its metaphorical application goes. If we have in former days 
received the germs of religion, science, and learning from the East, 
we have repaid the obligation over and over again ; for it now owes 
to us, among other inestimable blessings of modern civilization, 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, foreign bondholders, dynamite, 
patent-leather boots, and a more or less free press. In one par- 
ticular, however, it has always been generally supposed that Asia 
was able to give usa long start. Magic, mystery, and astrology 
are regarded as the specialities of the East; but even in these 
branches of “ occult science” it appears that India does not scorn 
to take a lesson from occidental professors. We had lately occa- 
sion to notice a publication entitled The Occult World, in which 
we pointed out that the sages and seers of modern India had 
adopted the methods, and even the idiomatic peculiarities, of New 
York spiritual circles, We have since received from Bombay a copy 
of The Theosophist, a periodical “ devoted to Oriental Philosophy, 
Art, Literature, and ‘ Occultism,’ embracing Mesmerism, Spirit- 
ualism, and other secret sciences.” We are indebted for this pre- 
cious publication to a scion of Flindu aristocracy, “one of the 
dsons of the ‘ historic’ Gungadhur Shastri, whose assassination 
in 1815 led, according to Thornton and others, to the downfall of 
the Mahratta Empire.” ‘This illustrious personage takes the liberty 
of forwarding us a “‘ Copy of a monthly magazine which contains 
a contribution from my humble pen called ‘ Materials for a Discus- 
sion of the Merits of the Hindu and English Astrology,’ corrected 
here and there in consonance with the original in manuscript. I 
hope the present made by me now will be as leniently dealt with 
as my other gift, acknowledged in the issue of your magazine for 
November 1st, 1879.” 

The Theosophical Society, of which the paper in question is the 
organ, was founded by a Mme. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott; the 
first is described as a Russian by birth, though the name sounds 
rather Polish, and the other is said to be an American born and 
bred. We know that it is a weakness of our Transatlantic 
brethren to bestow brevet rank rather for personal peculiarities 
than professional services. Thus a retired grocer may be addressed 
as “ Jedge” if he have a learned appearance and judicial conver- 
sation; while an experienced magistrate, if he chance to hold 
himself erect and wear a close-buttoned coat, is certain to be 
dubbed “ Gineral.” Whether Colonel H. 8. Olcott’s title was 
earned in the War of Secession or at the bar of a drinking saloon 
we are unable to say, but it is quite apparent from the UColonel’s 
communications that he belongs to the “ spirit medium ” fraternity, 
and is, therefore, presumably one of the class with whom the 
~ courts have had frequently to deal. The old Act of 

arliament which makes persons who practise “ palmistry” and 
sorcery amenable to the law as rogues and vagabonds would seem 
to have been framed with a special view to the repression of gipsy 
fortune-tellers and the like. A little extension of its powers 
would be useful in this country, and apparently in India too, 
Mme. Blavatsky’s chief claim to renown is the invention of a 
certain Indian mystic brotherhood, who have inherited the wisdom 
of the ages, and who express themselves in choice American, and, 
though invisible, spend their leisure in producing raps, flowers, 
and tea-cups, after the approved manner of the disembodied 
spirits of modern American necromancy. 

‘The natural impulse is to laugh at such folly; but when two 
unscrupulous adventurers not only try to pass off upon our Indian 
fellow-subjects ridiculous balderdash as the learning of the West, 
but pander to disaffection by openly attacking Christianity and its 
professors, it is time to consider whether the salutary rules which 
regulate the vernacular press in India may not be so far extended 
as to impose some limits on this propaganda of the gospel of tom- 


foolery. The Theosophist is full of translations from the works of 
ancient “ theurgists,” of “ spirit communications,” and of blatant 
nonsense of all kinds, flavoured with the pseudo-science ang 
second-hand archeology which distinguish “trance lectures” 
and the utterances of “ materialized spirits.” Our old frieng 
Zadkiel, too, has a good word said for him, our correspondent’s 
article dealing seriously with a comparison of the merits of Hindy 
and European astrology. “Omne ignotum pro magnifico” is g 
trite adage; and we dare say that all this rubbish presents itself 
to the Hindu mind as serious Western lore, just as the ave 
European seems to imagine that Persian literature consists of 9 
few love songs of an exaggerated hyperbolical style, and that 
the religion of Hindus and Buddhists is an unreasoning wor. 
~*~ of stocks and stones. “The grandson of the historic Gun. 
gadbur Shastri,” the admirer of Zadkiel’s astrology, is not, we 
hope, a typical representative of the native educated Indian; but 
the effect of the American-Indian Society to which he belongs, 
and in whose journal he publishes his astrological twaddle, can 
hardly exert a wholesome influence upon his compatriots. 

One of the pet theories of The Theosophist appears to be the preva- 
lence of crime amongst the Christian clergy, and in order to su: 
port this thesis the editor has ransacked the police and law 
reports for various unsavoury scandals and isolated instances of 
those “black sheep” whose presence in every fold is proverbial, 
An advertisement of some “ Unanswerable Anti-Christian Tracts, 
by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh,” also shows the tone and sources of 
inspiration of this curious publication. 

Works on magic are apt to be disappointing; M. Lenormant’s 
‘Chaldean Magic,” for example, Pores of being, as one might 
be led to expect, a treatise on the art of raising demons and 
influencing the powers of nature, is nothing more than a series 
of invocations to Assyrian deities and prayers for the preven- 
tion of disease. The learning of the Magi, in fact, seems, 
after all, to have been a rather “one-horse affair.” A more 
recent writer on the black art, Eliphas Levi, does indeed give 
some recipes for calling up the foul fiend; but the ingredi- 
ents he mentions as necessary, including portions of a child 
murdered under atrocious circumstances, are, as he says, assez 
difficiles & procurer. M. Eliphas Levi is, by the way, repre- 
sented in the number of The Theosophist which is before us by an 
authoritative description of “a suicide’s after state.” This docu- 
ment falls far short of the treatment of the same subject by a 
well-known member of the Norfolk Circuit Bar, who, addressi 
@ jury for the prosecution of a person charged with attempte 
suicide, explained that by the law of England suicide was self- 
murder. “Indeed, gentlemen,” he continued, “had the 
eon succeeded in his wicked attempt, he might now 

ve been arraigned before you on the capital charge.” If 
our American theosophists would content themselves with in- 
troducing into India the improved methods of magical science 
which Poussin, Robert Houdin, Connus, Dobler, and the rest of 
the European conjuring fraternity have invented, they would at 
least have contributed something to the entertainment of their less 
enlightened fellow-men. But, as it is, a clumsy attempt has 
been made to spread the false and pernicious doctrines of — 
“ Spiritualism ” among the too impressionable inhabitants of India, 
and to bolster up the balderdash with pseudo-Oriental learning, 
which will not bear for one moment the test of scholarly criticism. 
The more legitimate kind of Indian magic is usually much over- 
rated. The “mango trick,” for instance, as described by Anglo- 
Indian travellers, has been always recognized as the most perfect 
achievement of the conjuror’s art. A “native” will enter the 
“compound ” of an European official, and upon the gravel-covered 

und will produce from under a miniature tent a mango plant, in 
its various stages of development from seed to fruit. The “ basket 
trick” is equally famous, and many eye-witnesses have testified 
how a girl or small boy has been covered with a basket, from 
which, when the performer has savagely run a sword into it, blood 
copiously flows; the basket is then kicked over, and found to be 
empty, while the supposed murdered infant immediately appears- 
from behind the spectators, and hands round the Hindu equivalent 
for the hat. The snake-charmers are also a renowned body 
of men, and many are the weird tales told of their skill in 
luring cobras from their holes by the power of music, and of 
handling the deadly reptiles with impunity. More recent in- 
vestigations by experts have proved these tricks to be of the most 
ordinary kind. The European conjuror looks with envy on the 
convenient but primitive costume of a loin-cloth which his 
Oriental confrére wears, and sighs at the thought of the more 
limited capacities of his own dress-suit for the accommodation of 
botanical specimens. The Indian magician, on the other hand, 
would be only too glad to possess the improved basket of Colonel 
Stodare and his successors. As for the snake-charming, the fact 
that the last troupe of Indian magicians who visited this country 
took their thanatophidia to the Zoological Gardens in Regent's 
Park to get the fangs of their serpents extracted throws some 
light upon that branch of science. It is, nevertheless, true that 
snakes are peculiarly susceptible to music, and a half-witted 
countryman in Devonshire was some years back severely injured 
by an adder who had danced out of a wood too readily to the 
music of the yokel’s inviting flute. Man is naturally prone to 
superstition, and in his earlier stages of culture will invent the 
strangest theories to account for the phenomena which he sees 
around him, From this point of view the most childish beliefs 
and grossest superstitions are interesting subjects of investigations 
when they are known to be “ popular ”—that is, to be the genuine 
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me of a le’s intellectual growth. But popular super- 
which and fostered by and adven- 
turers for fraudulent ends are very different matters. So much of 
the old leaven of superstition is left in us that any new doctrine, 
however preposterous it may be, is sure to find adherents; and 
even scientific men, in their keen search after truth, are willing to 
investigate the “ experiments” of the most impudent charlatans. 
The spread of education, however, and the consequent advance of 
pular common sense, is a sufficient antidote to this in European 
countries; but we shall be grievously neglecting our duty if we 
allow such trash to be circulated in India under the name of 
science and “ theosophy.” 


THE NATIONAL LAND LEAGUE. 


N Monday last the National Land League of Great Britain 
O met for the first time in Convention at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Like most things of Irish origin, the Convention and the League 
appear to be very oddly named. The National Land League of 
Great Britain might be supposed to have something to do with 
the land of Great Britain, and with British Nationalists. A 

ntly, however, it has nothing at all to do with them. The 
Rational Land League of Great Britain is an elaborate arrange- 
ment for drawing subscriptions from England and Scotland, and 

ying them over to Ireland ; at least, such is the inference to be 
from the statements made at the meeting. All that Great 
Britain has to do is to pay, to admire, and perhaps at some date 
more or less distant to imitate, but the imitation is postponed. 
The bright particular star of the Convention was to have been Mr. 
Parnell, but Mr. Parnell has found the occupation of devising fresh 
epithets of the substantive-adjective kind for Mr. Forster and Sir 
illiam Harcourt too agreeable and too popular in Ireland to 
abandon it. A pale reflection of the t man, therefore, shone in 
the chair of the Convention—Mr, Justin McCarthy being once 
moredriven by a hard fate to quit the pleasant 7g of novel-writing 
and easy history and to play the patriot. The League, indeed, 
had a speaker on its side and in its presence who is a speaker of a 
calibre very different from Mr. Justin McCarthy’s. That agreeable 
historian, whose chief political function is in some mysterious 
manner to “draw” the present Prime Minister whenever he 
speaks in Parliament, declined to interpose between the audience 
and a great orator. The great orator, Mr. Joseph Cowen, spoke, 
and it may be suspected that the Irish part of his audience were 
rather disappointed with him. Mr. Cowen’s sentiments, indeed, 
were all that could be desired, but they were expressed in language 
scarcely sufficiently peppered to please the hearers who hang upon 
the lips of Mr. Healy, Mr. Sexton, and Miss Anna Parnell. There 
was nothing about the wolf-dog of Irish vengeance ; holy dynamite 
was spoken of rather with apologetic disapproval than with any- 
thing else ; and Mr. Forster was argued with instead of having su 
stantives tacked to his name, tin-kettle-and-dog fashion. If we 
may venture to attempt an exercitation in the inimitable style of 
Trish patriotism, it may be suggested that many a listening Irishman 
must have gone away sighing to find that the brightest jewel in 
the garland of the smoky North had been emasculated by the 
poisonous ccntact of the effete and bestial Parliament of West- 
minster. However, there was balm in the Tyneside Gilead. Mr. 
Healy was there, and Mr. and Dr. Commins—all tall men 
of their tongues and masters of metaphor. The easy transition, in 
especial, in which Mr. Healy remarked that the church bells were 
ringing, and that they—it is not clear whether the bells or the 
ringers were meant—would pull down landlordism, must have 
been a welcome relish to the Irish palate after the tamer and more 
consecutive rhetoric of Mr. Cowen. The oratory, like the whisky, 
which an Irishman loves is of the torchlight procession order, and 
a not comfortable without the heat and light afforded by that 
style, 
»- was probably the depressing influence of the land of the 
tyrants which po’ iv the speakers at Newcastle. In Ireland 
itself the stream of eloquence has flowed full and free. It is 
perhaps unwise in Mr. Dillon and his friends to have established 
acustom of drinking “ Our imprisoned brothers” in silence. A 
toast drunk in silence must be nearly as distasteful to an Irishman 
as a toast drunk (as he would himself say) dry-lipped. Mr. 
Dillon, however, whose state of health—victim of Saxon cruelty 
as he is—seems to admit of public speaking to a surprising 
extent, took up his parable at Dublin, and succeeded in exhibiting 
himself in the light of a very practical statesman indeed. Mr. 
Dillon, like all his party, dislikes the Land Bill as not going far 
enough. But, unlike some of his party, he is too much of an 
irreconcilable to advocate acceptance—without, of course, any 
yeti advance notwithstanding. So he is going to retire 
ublic life for a few months (voluntarily this time), and see 
Sais Seapens. What is to happen was candidly stated at about 
the same time by Mr. Parnell in another part of the country, in 
pursuance of the plan by which he is seeking to procure the return 
of Colonel Knox for Tyrone. The new Liberator made some very 
outspoken statements. The League, it seems, no longer aims at 
teducing rents; it aims at abolishing them altogether. That inti- 
Mate acquaintance with the intentions of the Almighty which all 
es possess enabled Mr. Parnell to inform his audience 
(not, indeed, for the first time) that God made the land for the 
tenants, and not for the landlords. It may be observed, in passing, 
that the not unfrequent case of a landlord wo lets some of his 


own land and rents some of another person’s must introduce a 
delightful intricacy and confusion in attempts to carry out the 
Divine will on this hypothesis. Mr. Parnell also, as a matter 
of course, informed his hearers that the Irish Constitution was 
suspended ; that hundreds of the best and noblest of the Irish 
race—that race may well pray to be saved from the compliments 
of its friends—were immured in dungeons; that Mr. Forster's 
Christian name was not William, but Buckshot, &c., &c. These 
somewhat withered flowers of eloquence, however, merely sur- 
rounded the very plain statement above given, and the equally 
plain statement that the people were to press on to do the 
work, Therefore, consciously or unconsciously, the Newcastle 
Convention, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Dillon have arranged a v 
neat little programme for the autumn and winter. The Natio 
Land League of Great Britain is to collect as much money as 
pore for pressing on the work, and to get as much sympathy 

rom extreme Radicals as may be got. Mr. Parnell is to take his 
coat off more than ever. Mr. Dillon is to retire from public life 
and look on benevolently while the work is being pressed. The 
object of that work is the utter abolition and total prohibition of 
rents, All this is quite explicit and obvious. The exact meaning 
of pressing on the work may, indeed, escape the notice of the 
incurious, and, though the story is an old one, it may be as well 
to tell it once more. 

The policy of the Land League now consists of two porate 
lines of action—the one avowed, the other sometimes faintly dis- 
avowed, but none the less vigorously pursued. The avowed line 
is at first sight so suicidal that it is not very easy to understand 
it. The encouragement—but that is far too mild a word, and we 
ought rather to say the prescription—of refusals to pay rent has 
already resulted in the transference of hundreds of holdings from the 
tenant to the landlord, or his representative the emergency man, and 
is daily resulting in the transfer of more—that is to say, scores and 
hundreds of tenants have deprived themselves, and are depriving 
themselves, of the benefit of the Land Bill. That Bill, it is to be 
remembered, makes a remarkably handsome present to the tenant, 
but the present is strictly conditional on the payment of such rent 
as may be judicially fixed for the future and the conclusion of an 
arrangement with the landlord for the past. Both these things 
are incompatible with the present programme of the Land League. 
The consequence is that, as soon as the Act is set to work, scores 
and hundreds of tenants will see their neighbours, not merely in 
possession of the actual advantages conferred by it, but in many 
cases receiving solid sums of money as the price of those advan- 
tages. It is impossible to imagine anything more calculated to 
ensure a feeling of exasperation compared to which the exaspera- 
tion which brought about the agitation of last year was a mere 
trifle. Nor is it in the least likely that the agitators themselves 
are blind to the fact. Some of them, at least, are not fools; many 
of them are perfectly acquainted with the probable working of the 
Act and the certain working of their own precedent provocations 
to resistance. All of them know their countrymen and the 
methods which those countrymen usually take to press on any 
work that may be recommended to them. It can be doubted by no 
reasonable man that the policy of refusing rent and allowing farms 
to besold which the League has long pursued is only very remotely 
a direct policy. The protest against landlordism is nothing, the exas- 
peration certain to be produced is everything. Among the nume- 
rous demerits of the Bill the ease with which it could be worked 
to this bad purpose was not the least, and has not been the least 
often pointed out. It is now certain that the Land League has 
deliberately chosen this weapon, which will of course cut both 
ways, and cause incalculable misery to its deluded partisans, but 
which it may well count on for the purpose of renewing the 
precious seed of outrage and crime which has already brought so 
abundant a crop. 

Three interesting examples of the method of pressing on with 
the work which is likely in this case to be pursued have occurred 
during the last few days. There is no need to speak of such things 
as ordinary Boycotting, or as the destruction of hundreds of acres 
of good food for man and beast either by refusal to save it or by 
positive violence. The Irish t has had the example of cou- 
fusion between what is and what is not his own set him in too 
high quarters for him to deserve much blame for mere crimes 
against property. But the other day there seems to have occurred 
in a town in Ireland one of the most remarkable incidents which 
even Ireland has recently beheld. A woman might have been seen 
are through the streets by a mob of some hundreds of men, 

ustled, threatened, and finally just able to reach her own house 
alive. The crime of this offender was having done some work for 
a Boycottee, and this was the way in which the chivalrous sons of 
Ireland punished her. Then thcre was the case of the unlucky old 
man who was dragged out of bed, who had lime flung in his eyes, and 
who escaped the most hideous of painful deaths—his eye were 
literally burnt out when the body was found—simply owing to the 
fortunate accident that, as he was suffering from heart disease, the 
fright killed him out of hand. Lastly, there is the instructive story of 
the tenantry of Sir George Colthurst, who committed the diesen: 
able sin of making a bonfire and dancing and drinking porter round 
it in honour of their landlord’s wedding. It was, of course, clear that 
men so lost to decency ought to be poet ; but the manner of the 
punishment in a land supposed to be under civilized and orderl 

vernment is, to say the least, remarkable. A party of men wi 

lackened faces, and fully armed, surrounded the recreants, and 
simply poured a volley into them, finishing up with sticks. This 
story is, like the last, almost incredible ; but we have seen no con- 
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tradiction of it, and the softened version last published admits that 
at least one bullet found its billet, and at least four other persons 
were severely thrashed. The three together show what is likely to be 
the state of Ireland during the winter, when the Land League will 
have at its disposal, not, as it had last winter, comparative novices 
and men in actual possession of their farms, but experienced 
rioters, encour by months of impunity and enraged in many 
cases by expulsion, without hope of relief by the Land Bill, from 
their homes, This is the war in which Englishmen and Scotch- 
men are invited by Mr. Cowen to help, and this is the war against 
which the Government will have to make head, Their success 
ne year is, of course, a very encouraging omen of their success 
year. 


THE LONG VACATION. 


‘He best thanks of the Bar, at least of the working and junior 
L portion of it, were due to Mr. H. Fowler for his recent 
attempt to obtain by means of the new Judicature Act some 
modification of the present inordinate legal holidays, notably 
of that effete institution the Long Vacation, which is now 
dragging its slow length along. On a modest proposal to 
reduce this period of more than three months’ enforced laziness 
by a fortnight, Mr. Fowler was beaten by a majority of eight. 
Tt was, perhaps, too much to expect that the House of 
Commons, which has known so little rest throughout the 
whole of a preternaturally protracted Session, should look with 
a favouring eye upon any proposition designed to curtail 
holidays of any sort whatever; but Mr. Fowler has obtained a 
edge from the Attorney-General to bring the matter before the 
r authorities and to give his support to some arrangement 
calculated to allay the existing dissatisfaction. This is something, 
and perhaps the result may be even more satisfactory in the end 
than the abbreviation of the Long Vacation by one short fort- 
night; but we are unable to appreciate the ground on which Mr. 
Fowler's suggestion was presumably opposed and negatived. 
It was said that the judges had accepted office on certain 
terms, one of which was that they were to be entitled to certain 
specified vacations, like a housemaid who, on taking a situ- 
ation, stipulates for so many Sundays out, and that it would 
be discourteous to them to interfere with those vacations without 
first consulting their lordships, This idea appears to us as falla- 
cious as that of the “ original compact.” Judges take office well 
knowing that their tenure is subject to alteration at the hands of 
Parliament; and, owing to the numerous deaths among the occu- 
pants of the judicial bench of late years, a very large proportion of 
the existing staff of judges have been appointed since the passing 
of the first Judicature Act, which was always supposed to have 
sounded the knell of the Long Vacation; though, like many other 
abuses, it has been long in dying, and even now shows signs 
of Hingering vitality—if, indeed, a thing so deadly-lively can 
said to have any vitality in it. Moreover, we think the 
oom courtesy to the judges would have been to presume 
them willing to unde any reasonable amount of extra 
work which was shown to be necessary in the public interest. 
Mr. ‘Warton’s epigrammatic and sweeping aspersion on the 
judges, that “ they came late, lunched long, tried slowly, and 
rose early,” may be very clever, but it is scarcely justilied by 
fact; judges, as a rule, work very hard when they are at it, 
and it is only necessary to name Baron Huddleston to have 
an instance of a judge fulfilling his own duties and those of a 
brother judge, practically at the risk of his life. Mr. Justice 
Cave, again; has not hesitated to devote six days a week to 
getting through the business which devolves upon him as the 
only judge in town, and Mr. Justice Williams has shown readi- 
ness to come to his aid. So it is scarcely fair to represent the 
body of judges as stickling, like lazy journeymen, for the smallest 
amount of work and the largest amount of pay, And if the judges 
are content to cede some portion of the seventeen weeks out of 
the fifty-two during which legal affairs are at a standstill, to whose 
interest is it to maintain the existing period of lethargy? Not 
to the interest of the suitors, ass ly ;_ they suffer in every 
way. Plaintiffs are kept out of their rights, defendants have 
the terrors of an action hanging over them, both sides have to 
refresh the minds of their counsel before they can recall the 
details of briefs cast aside for the Vacation, pe | the impossibility 
of getting anything done while the Courts are up forces many a 
settlement in which the advantage is not always on the same side 
as the right. Then it must be the legal profession whieh craves for 
rest to this extraordinary extent. There is no reason, at any rate, 
wor the solicitors should do so. Solicitors are gregarious animals, 
and usually hunt in couples at least, and the members of the firm 
might perfectly well arrange to take reasonable holidays at diffe- 
Tent'times, so that one should be always grinding at the mill if 
t was forthcomi In fact, the exigencies of family business 
preclude the possibility of solicitors ever shutting up shop alto- 
gether 5 people will get married and die even in the Long 
so the ba business means only 
‘the solicitor a temporar ing-off in his earnings, without 

& correspondin and freedom. 
' But how about thé Bar? . Doubtless the magnates of the 
wears can earn enough in the existing sittings to enable 
them to contemplate with complacency and even pleasure the 
periodical recesses which amount to a third of the whole year. 


But we doubt whether they are many in number. Few men 
are absolutely content with that which they have; the spirj 
of the sailor who would still wish for a little more rum ang 
a little more tobacco is not confined to the nautical profes. 
sion; the incomes, even of the acknowledged leaders of the Bar 
are not what they used to be, and the number of Q.C.’s now in 
town who are always just going away but never go would seem 
to indicate a hankering even in high quarters for some alteration of 
the existing state of affairs. If, however, a man, by his position 
or by reason of private means, finds himself able to subsist for ; 
year on two-thirds of a year’s work, nobody can complain if he 
plays for the other third of the year. He maybe able to eat with- 
out working, but that is no reason why he should seek to take the 
bread out of other men’s mouths. Legal tradition assigns the 
largest amount of the support given to the existing vacations to 
those members of the Bar who are making the largest incomes, 
and are in a position to influence the “ proper authorities” referred 
to by the Attorney-General, and if this suspicion be well founded 
a state of affairs is revealed curiously akin to Boycotting or 
Trades-Union tactics. To the less favoured barristers, who are 
dependent on tueir profession and have still their way to make jn 
it, the frequent and lengthy times of inaction are a sore trial and 
hardship. It is bad enough when no courts are sitting ; but in the 
Long Vacation the drawing of pleadings, the especial perquisite of 
the junior Bar, is practically a igi ; interrogatories cannot be 
delivered, or, if they are delivered, answers to them cannot be 
compelled ; the work at judges’ chambers and in the Chan 
Division has by successive encroachments been cut down to the 
smallest possible limits, no application being entertained which 
does not fall within the arbitrary definition of urgency, and the 
penalty of dismissal with costs being imposed on the daring in- 
truder who ventures to disturb the repose of the Vacation with 
anything outside that definition. Moreover, a large propor 
tion of this work, though urgent, is of a purely formal nature, 
and does not necessitate the aid of counsel. And so—save for 
an occasional County Court summons, a little conveyancing, or 
the very small chance of a reference when there are no causes 
to be referred and no judges to refer them—there is nothing for 
the unfortunate barrister to do. He has even no opportunity of 
letting people know he is in town and eager for work; yet he 
must live somehow. The Long Vacation brings no exemption from 


‘the claims of butchers and bakers; the barrister and his family 


unhappily cannot hybernate during its continuance; indeed, in 
the natural course of events, expenses would be increased at this 
time of year by the occurrence of the annual holiday or outi 
which the aforesuid family might have if the head of it co 
earn the necessary money by staying in town. But, stay in town 
as he will, there is no money to be made; the Temple and 
Lincoln’s Inn are as deserted day after day as the streets of the 
City are on Sunday; the wretched man sits gloomily in his 
chambers, like Mariana in the moated grange, waiting for the 
solicitor who cometh not, until, like her, he is tem to wi 
that he were dead, or to don his forensic wig and gown, and, 
taking the wife of his bosom and his olive-branches by the hand, . 
to parade the streets and pelt the first-floor windows with the 
piteous cry, “ We’ve got no work to do.” ; 
This has been a bad year for barristers, as it has been for every- 
body else, and the resources of the profession were perhaps never 
in a condition less favourable for enabling them to tide over the 
interval between July and November. It is like starving in sight 
of plenty to see the long lists of arrears in all the courts, 
know that they cannot be touched for three months, and are more- 
over blocking the way against new work. The condition of 
things is so anomalous that one marvels how it has been suffered 
to endure so long. Barristers and judges are not peculiarly 
constituted persons who require periods of rest never dreamt 
of by the doctor, the clergyman, or the business man. A month 
or six weeks at a time is holiday enough to bore most people to 
distraction, and the idea of a young professional man engaged in 
a career, success in which is proverbially slow, being debarred from 
making any exertions or sacrifice towards attaining that success 
during a third of each year would be ridiculous if it were not 
sad. The best that can be said in favour of the present 
system is that it is rendering the interests of the many subservient 
to those of the few. 
If extra judges are necessary for sittings in Vacation, which we 
do not altogether believe, the expense incurred in providing them 
would be amply compensated by the increased rapidity with which 
work would be disposed of; suitors would no longer: have cause 
to grumble, and experience would soon show that, even allowing 
for the absence of those lordly practitioners who might still con- 
sider it necessary to deprive the tribunals of their presence during 
the off season, the Bar is competent to furnish a perennial supply 
een and juniors capable of protecting the interests of thei 


THE WAR OF RATES BETWEEN THE AMERICAN — 
RAILWAYS. 


RS in the shares and bonds of Américan railways 

have been surprised during the past couple of months by @ 

heavy fall in the value of their property. ‘They were less we 
peste for this, because the prosperity of the country rather 

them to believe that railway property, if it did not continue to 

rise, would at least steadily maintain its value. We saw last 
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when discussing the drain of gold, that the prosperity of the 
States has seldom been equalled and 
that there has been an enormous demand in Europe for grain and 
other produce ; and that the home, as well as the foreign, trade is 
most active and most profitable. It was not unreasonably ex- 
, therefore, that railway earnings would have been very 
ree, and, consequently, that the prices would have tended to 
advance. Asa matter of fact, railway earnings in general have 
boon steadily augmenting, and promise to augment still further; 
put there has been a falling-off in what are called the trunk lines. 
This has been in a large measure due to the “cutting of rates.” 
The trunk lines are those which connect the ports on the Atlantic 
coast with Chicago and the West.. They are five in number—the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the 
rie, and the Grand Trunk of Canada. To prevent suicidal com- 
petition, these five Companies entered some years ago into what is 
called a “ ing ” arrangement, oper the charges. each was 
tomake for conveying s and passengers, In very active 
times, when there is a full amount of business for all, it is, of 
course, easy to keep up this arrangement; but when for any reason 
the traffic falls off the arrangement is speedily broken by one or 
other of the parties. winter: was the most severe that 
has been known in the: United States for a very long time, and 
it was also most protracted. The consequence was that in a great 
of the corn-growing regions of the North-West locomotion 
was for a long time suspended. When at last the frost broke up 
and traffic was resumed, the lakes.and the canals were able to enter 
into competition with the railways. Thus the railways lost their 
sual spring traffic, and found themselves all at once obliged to 
divide traffic with the canals. At the same time the water coms 
petition was increased in a new direction. The improvement 
made at the mouth of the Mississippi by Oaptain Eades has per- 
mitted a considerable part of the trade that formerly flowed to 
the Atlantic seaboard to be directed down that river, and from 
New Orleans to Europe. This year this trade has assumed such 
lange proportions that it has begun to tell upon railway traffic, 
since it helped to withdraw from the trunk lines a portion of the 
traffic which would otherwise have come to them when the frost 
broke up. Furthermore, the extremely severe and prolonged winter 
compelled the farmers of the great grain-growing States to use for 
fuel much of the Indian corn which they would in a more genial 
season have sent to the South and the | se At all times much 
the Indian corn grown in the United States is consumed at 
ej either as food for pigs and cattle or as fuel; and during 
the\late winter a greater proportion than usual was used as fuel, 
both because the severity of the winter made fires more necessary, 
end because it saved the transport jof other kinds of fuel. In 
these several ways—by the long and protracted winter, the compe- 
tition of the lakes and of the Mississippi, and the diminution made in 
the stock of grain by the consumption at home during the winter— 
the amount of trattic to be conveyed hy the railways between 
Qhicago and the Atlantic seaboard was decreased. The result was 
that some of the railways, more particularly those which have a 
emall local traffic, underbid their competitors, so as to secure for 
themselves a larger share of the business going. For a while the 
Companies contented themselves with complaints; but 
after a time they also began to reduce their rates to the level of 
the“ cutting” lines, Mr. Fink, the Commissioner appointed to 
the-rates to be charged, called a meeting of the Directors 
the Companies and reduced the rates. No sooner had he done 
80, however, than the system of ‘‘cutting” began again, and the 
several railways engaged in a bitterer struggle than before with 
ne another to see which could outdo the other. Various attempts 
have been made to restore the old arrangements, but they have 
failed—Mr. Vanderbilt; who has control of the New York Central, 
steadily refusing to agree to a pooling arrangement except on his 
own conditions, 
° To what extent stock-jobbing operations may promote this war 
of rates we will not undertaké to say; bat there can be no doubt 
that; apart from such operations, there are very good reasons to 
éxpect the -war to last some time longer. In the first place, 
the severe winter has @ greatly damaged the crops in the Nortinz 
West. As we explained last week, the United States have been 
favoured for four successive years by-the most abundant harvests, 
and they have still further been favoured by the demand in Europe, 
owing to deficient harvests here.’ his‘ year, however, it seems 
unquestionable that: the United States ‘harvest is a very 
one. The early set-in of winter prevented the sowing of 
winter wheat to the full extent that was mtended ; and the intense 
cold, the heavy snowstorms, the’ long: lying of the snow upon the 
ground, and the violent floods which.folluwed, ‘not’ only interfered 
With the spring sowing, but seriously damaged the winter wheat, 
The result is that the present’ erop is shorter than’ any that has 
known in the United States for'some years past. To estimate 
accurately the extent of the deficiency is impossible, since for 
stock-jobbing pu very conflicting reports have been cireu- 
lated. A ring in New York is endeavouring to avail itself of the 
attempt-upon the President's: life’ and of the war of freights to 
beat down prices of stocks lower than they have already fallen, 
and for this fave is giving currency to the most unfavourable 
accounts of the probable yield of the crops ; and in addition to this 
there is a wild speculation in grain at Ohicago, and those engaged 
im this have an interest in magnifying the damage that has been 
But there ean be little doubt that the ‘harvest is a short 
one; probably we shall be-within the mark if we say 20 or 25 


per cent. smaller than last year. It is to be borne in mind, of 
course, that the increase in the acreage under wheat during the 
previous four years has been enormous, and that a falling-off of 20 to 
25 percent. would still leave a crop perhaps larger than that of 1878. 
Still the fact remains, that the crop is much smaller than was anti- 
cipated, and that, accordingly, there will not be as much grain to be 
conveyed to the seaboard as there was last year. It would also seem 
that the Indian corn crop is short. Indian corn is not exported to 
anything like the same extent as wheat. A very large proportion 
of the wheat crop is grown for consumption abroad, but the pro- 
portion of the maize crop so grown is very small. An immense pro- 
rtion, however, of the crop grown in the West is consumed in the 
t and South, and there will bea falling-off in this traffic on the rail- 
ways to the Kast and South. As we have said before, it is impossible 
to depend upon the estimates that are published of these crops ; but 
a deficiency of 10 per cent. is probably not an exaggeration. Thus, 
with a smaller amount of grain to be carried, the railways have to 
meet the new competition of the Mississippi. Of course, the ware- 
housing and shipping facilities in New Orleans are not at all equal 
to those of New York. Even, therefore, if it were cheaper to send 
grain down the Ohio or the Missouri to the Mississippi, and from 
New Orleans to Liverpool, than to send it by land from Chicago 
to New York and thence to Liverpool, it cannot always be done. 
Still the competition of New Orleans has begun to exert an influ- 
ence on the railways. It seems reasonable to expect, then, that 
the’ traffic from the West to the East will ‘be less than it has 
been fora couple of years back. But, on the other hand, it is 
not to be lost sight of that the bad weather we are experiencin 
now in Europe will enhance the demand for American grain, An 
the surplus from past abundant harvests must still be large. 


Bat the main reason why we expect the war of rates will con- 
tinue is Mr, Vanderbilt’s determination not to enter into a:com- 
promise upon the old conditions with the other trunk lines, to 
which the New York Central is superior in every respect, The 
line runs through the only natural opening in the Aleghanny 
Mountains, and consequently the grading is very slight everywhere 
between New York and Chicago. The New York Central is, 
therefore, able to work at a lower cost than any of its competitors. 
It has, moreover, two sets of lines each way, and is thus in a 
position to run a passenger and a goods train side by side both 
ways at once. Practically, therefore, its earning capacity is fully 
double, or rather more than double, that of any of its competitors. 
In addition, it has an enormous local traffic, it has a splendid 
terminal position in New York, and it has a right of way in 
many directions which its competitors do not 38, Mr. Vander- 
bilt is thus in a position to give the law to his competitors—that 
is to say, he is able to carry goods from West to East and from East 
to West at a cheaper rate than any of his competitors, and conse- 
quently he is able to continue the war of rates longer than any of 
them, and at less loss. But Mr. Vanderbilt asserts that by con- 
tinuing the “ pooling ” arrangements he is enabling his competitors 
to increase the business of the uo of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Boston at the expense of New York, and thereby to draw 
away permanently from his own line a large proportion of the 
traflic a the East and West. Probably. he would. not, have 
continued the war of rates for this reason alone, since he 
must have long been aware that the whole arrangement in 
this respect is disadvantageous to himself, and yet it was not 
he who began the “ cutting.” But the large dividends which 
the several trunk lines have been distributing. for the past few 

ears have tempted other competitors into the field. Plans have 

n formed for establishing new trunk lines, and.subscriptions 
from the public are invited to enable these plans to be carried into 
execution, Mr. Vanderbilt sees that the compromise between 
himself and his old competitors not only enables these to. reap 
large profits at his expense, but also invites new competitors into 
the field; and as the amount of business is scarcely sufficient for 
the five lines which now exist, it is quite clear that it will be 
entirely insufficient for the larger number it is proposed to build. He 
has made up his mind, therefore, to nip these plans in the bud by 
making the public see that he has it in his power to destroy the 

rofits of all his competitors without any serious loss to himself. 
t is said that at the present rates he can still pay 8 per cent. 
upon his own line, while many of his competitors would scarcely 
pay their working expenses. This is, no doubt, due to the: fact 
that the line runs through the richest and best settled districts, 
especially in New York State, and that consequently he has so 
large a local traffic as to make him to some extent independent 
of the through traffic. It is probable, then, that he will con- 
tinue the war of rates until the, plans for constructing new 
trunk lines are definitely given up, das long as he 
chooses to continue the s e it must goon. Disadvantageous 
as is this struggle to the owners of railway property, it would 
seem that it ought to be fayourable to the general public, in- 
asmuch as it reduces very considerably the cost of eonvey- 
jog grain from the West to Europe; but, as a matter of fact, 
the exports of grain from the United States have not increased, 
Apparently the American farmers have persuaded themselves that 
bevns must rise ; that the shortness of their own, crop, with the 

ficiency in Europe, is such as to make # considerable rise of 


ce ; and they haye juently held back. How 
ng this will seen, We do not believe 
that those who are now holding back will find before long that 
they have made a mistake. But, in the meantime, this holding 
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back of stock by the farmers adds still further to the difficulties of 
Mr. Vanderbilt's competitors. While they are carrying grain at 
so greatly reduced a charge they are not getting such an increase 
of quantity as would make up for their loss, 


REVIEWS. 


CUNNINGHAM’S BRITISH INDIA.* 


It a Judge of the High Court at Westminster should take to 
writing a series of political disquisitions on disputed subjects, 
he might become a mark for criticism. To stir up old contro- 
versies, to mete out censure to both parties, to forecast the issue 
of vexed and undecided problems, would, in some quarters, be 
deemed incompatible with the pure and impartial administration 
of the law. A Judge, it would be argued, both on the Bench and 
off it, should be rather seen and felt than heard. But a Judge of 
a High Court in India is in a different position. Let him deliver 
justice impartially to white and black, to Anglo-Saxon, Talukdar, 
and tenant, and he may write and say what he likes. In fact, it 
is aimost impossible that a man of active sympathies and liberal 
education should not take more than a mere judicial interest in 
the knotty questions which are constantly rising to the top of the 
vast ocean of Indian litigation. The devolution of property, the 
absurdities of Hindu and Mohammedan law, the influence of 
different systems of landed tenure on the well-being of the 
people, the trammels and tyranny of caste, the revelations 
ot police-courts, the insight into agricultural life disclosed 
by “judicial rents” which have been fixed in Indian law 
courts for nearly ninety years past, the evils of deficient 
as well as of excessive and needless legislation, are all subjects on 
which we should welcome the opinion of high judicial officers, 
sufficiently secure by their very position against temptations to 
venomous and embittering controversy, and yet not too far re- 
moved from sympathy with hard-worked magistrates and oppressed 
but silent tillers of the soil. Many are the improvements in Indian 
law and administration which have been due, in some measure, to 
the exhaustive Minutes of Judges who have desired to improve 
impolitic and unwise enactments which they have yet sternly and 
rigidly enforced. Mr, Cunningham’s present work is not as 
amusing as his Dustypore, but it is as worthy of perusal as that 
racy picture of life in the Punjab and the hills, Its material is 
taken from the best sources. The style is unimpeachable. No- 
thing could be better in its way than the vivid picture at p. 259, 
of the rise, progress, and devastation of an Indian famine after the 
failure of the regular rains. Huge masses of figures are admirably 
arranged with order and precision. As might be expected from 
the experience and training of the author, it is emphatically a tale 
about British India, reinforced by a knowledge of English 
literature, and written from the standpoint which we might 
expect in an M.P. or an Under-Secretary of State. Through- 
out there is an entire abstinence from those phrases culled 
out of the official vocabulary, so significant to the Commissioner, so 
yy to the English critic. Instead of a proverb from Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s Glossary, or a quaint couplet in Hindi or Sanskrit 
current in Behar and the Doab, we have half a dozen lines from 
the Agamemnon; instead of the opinions of “crack settlement 
officers” we have quotations from Ricardo and the History 

Agriculture and Prices by Rogers; and instead of anecdotes col- 
lected in the bazaar and the Tahsil, we have a digest of the labours 
of the Famine Commission and a compendium ot many instructive 
but shapeless Blue-books. The text is disfigured by very few 
errors, and even these partake more of the nature of inadequate 
or misleading comments than of positive blunders. In p. 125, 
however, the change of a single letter produces a ludicrous effect. 
There is, we are informed, a fund entitled “ Baboo Begum’s Stipend 
Fund.” Translated literally this would mean “The Gentleman 
and Lady's Fund.” The real reading is the Bakoo Begum, an elderly 
female of rank, a connexion of one of the Nawabs of Bengal, who 
lived and died many years ago at the palace at Morshedabad. In 
the same place the “ Nizamat Stipend Fund” should be termed 
the “ Nizamat Deposit Fund.” The Stipend Fund is secured b: 

—_ and amounts to sixteen lacks of rupees. The Deposit 
Fund is drawn on, not for stipends but for marriages and 
burials and so forth, and consists of escheats and lapses from 
unpaid stipends of the Nawab’s family and dependents. It 
has formed for the last forty years an unfailing grievance for the 
Nawab for the time being, as that personage would wish for no- 
thing better than an unchecked license to squander these accu- 
mulations in a reckless and Oriental fashion. From a side-note on 
page 202 it might be imagined that Suttee was only put down 
when the Penal Code came into operation in 1860, Every Anglo- 
Indian is fully aware that it was abolished in the British terri- 
tories by Lord William Bentinck in 1829, and that it has been dis- 
couraged in native States by warnings and manifestoes from the 
Foreign Office ever since this last date. From another passage 
(page 143) it might be apparently concluded that the Salt-tax is 
only fifty years old. In one shape or other it has existed for more 
than a century of our rule, and the Mohammedan rulers imposed 
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an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. on the same article. We 
may also take exception to the remarks that the old Sikh 
Government of the Punjab was addicted to “cruel rack-rent. 
ing”; and that of all branches of our administration no part hag 
inspired greater confidence than the judicial Courts. The opinion 
of the able officers who established order and law all over the 
Punjab after 1849 was, that the Sikh Government, though ful] 
of anomalies and abuses, by no means bore hardly upon the masg 


4 of the people, and as for our judicial Courts, they were only 


twenty-five years ago the very worst parts of the Anglo-Indian 
machine. Cumbrous laws, unsuitable procedure, decrees which, 
if they were understood, were incapable of speedy realization, and, 
with bri ht exceptions, Judges, who if Englishmen were pure but 
muddle-headed, and if natives were sharp but corrupt, formed g 
blot on our proceedings that defied all the efforts of reformers, 
It is very true,as Mr. Cunningham puts it, that of late yearg 
there has been a measureless improvement in law, simplicity of 
procedure, native purity, and legal knowledge. But the persons 
who made “a deeper impression on the native mind,” or “ inspired 
greater confidence,” were of a very different type. They were 
administrators like the late Lord Lawrence, often in the camp, 
every day on horseback, and never inaccessible. They a 
roads, they put down gs of robbers, and they carried out a 
patriarchal sort of justice which we can assure the author is no 
“ fiction ” at all; while they laid the foundations of social order 
and prosperity by assuring to agriculturists in huge provinces the 
possession of their holdings, and by fixing precisely, for a term of 
years, the rent or revenue they were bound to pay to the State, 
We have no space to enter into the financial statistics of 
revenue, debt, population, temporary and occasional loans, foreign 
and internal trade, numbers of yards of white, grey, and coloured 
goods; estimates and budgets, prospective and realized, with 
which Mr. Cunningham's pages are filled. They will be of the 
utmost value to men who wish to understand British India, to 
appreciate the trials of our rulers and delegates, to make a speech 
or support a theory. What concerns us here is the general truth 
and accuracy of the author’s review. It is an emphatic protest. 
against the lugubrious vaticinations of such credulous sceptics. 
as Mr. Hyndman and others. It was perhaps hardly neces 
sary that the author, in remembrance of labours shared with 
others on the Famine Commission, should devote a page or two 
to explode the silliness of one of his colleagues’ proposals for the 
regeneration of India. That James Caird, Esq., O.B., should, 
after a few months’ superficial acquaintance with a most tre- 
mendous subject, gravely propose to redeem the Land-tax and to 
revert to payments in kind instead of money, simply proves of 
itself that the author of these imbecile suggestions had not 
mastered the beggarly elements of Anglo-Indian administration, 
We sometimes wonder why, in the multitude of questions now 
addressed to the Indian Aneta of State, some audacious 
member did. not ask for a return showing the amount of Mr, 
Caird’s salary and its exact equivalent in priggish advice. On the 
other hand, we are compelled to say that Mr. Cunningham’s 
review of our financial and administrative position in India is . 
somewhat too favourable. Very likely his totals of figures are 
correct to a fraction. In much that he urges as to our eventual 
and actual solvency, the lightness of taxation compared to the 
populousness of many provinces, the manageable proportions of 
the funded debt, we heartily concur. When money is wanted by 
the Viceroy or the Secretary of State, it can be got at a rate 
which now rarely exceeds 4 per cent. But, when Mr, Cun- 
ningham assures us that the Indian Government is “ in the happy 
position of the proprietor of a vast undeveloped estate, who has 
only to decide to which of various schemes of profitable improve- 
ment his surplus rental shall be devoted,” we at once put in a 
demurrer. The lot of Indian financiers of late years, with 
famines, wars, and half-finished works of probable utility, like 
the policeman’s in the song, has not been a happy one. We 
should be more inclined to liken the Indian Government to a 
solvent Company which has been started to develop some valu- 
able industry or to explore some rich mines, with but a limited 
margin of working capital. The ore may be there aud may 
promise a rich dividend if it only can be got at. But, mean- 
while, the capital of the shareholders has been expended in 
construction, wages of miners, keeping off Red Indians or other 
wild tribes, paying high salaries to competent engineers; and 
there is no ready money available to increase the steam- 
power, to set up the mills, to crush the quartz, and to convey 
the ore to the seaboard by railway or canal. Then, agains 
Mr. Cunningham dwells much on the admitted fact that India 
has hitherto been a purely agricultural country. The old 
native manufactories, such as they were, have died out or 
have been superseded by European fabrics. He admits that 
famines have occurred there with greater regularity and far more 
terrible effect than comets, inundations, or earthquakes, Since 
the beginning of this century there have been eleven great famines 
which have affected large provinces. Some part of India, he 
insists, suffers from famine two years in every nine; a famine of 
some sort or other may be expected every eleven or twelve years; 
and a great famine—such as that which devastated Madras in 
1876-7, or Bengal in 1774—may come twice ina century. With 
all these averages and certainties, it seems idle to dilate on 
happiness of ay Kum It is admitted further that, though 
Zemindars and Talukdars revel and riot in wealth, and tenant 
roprietors can be given security of tenure with far fag 
nefit to the State and to others than in Ireland, is 
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t one million of mere labourers who exist at the very 
lowest level compatible with continued existence, who remain 
thin and hungry in times of plenty, and die off by scores and 
hundreds in times of dearth. But, though we recognize the 
ual improvement of such classes, the rise in wages, the 
multiplied conveniences, the increased facilities of intercourse, 
which ameliorate their lot, we by no means anticipate that deserts 
and jurigles are to blossom like the rose merely because a geological 
surveyor has “ prospected” iron in one mountain range and coal in 
another. Indian coal has hitherto been unfitted for sea-going 
steamers unless mixed with English or Australian coal. Seams of 
jron have long been worked, and found to be thin and profitless; 
and, even if minerals can be raised at a profit, the obstacles are so 
many, and the disturbing agencies so certain, that we can never 
anticipate such a rapid and sure development of these industries 
as will y for th. past and provide for the future. Most experi- 
enced >: Faas have been anxious to encourage private enter- 
ise in these directions, to simplify the law of contract, to prevent 
Fates between labour and capital, to facilitate the sale of waste 
lands to capitalists, and to invite individuals and Companies to 
complete works which the executive Government has been 
tbsclately compelled to begi Mr. Cunningham’s view of a 
beneficent administration is the very reverse of all this. Govern- 
ment, he says, has reformed the Post-office, constructed long lines 
of railway, succeeded in irrigation where Orissa and Madras Com- 
ies have failed, and so, as a deduction, intending speculators 
ought to have no more cakes and ale. We entirely concur with 
‘him in opinion that the Indian Government, from its large field of 
official'selection, from its ability to se ge with quick returns, and 
from its more thorough knowledge of the native temperament, is 
likely to succeed where Mr. A. and Mr. B. would probably fail. But 
it is quite impossible for even the best of Governments to keep a 
community in perpetual leading-strings, and to manage every con- 
ceivable form of industrial and commercial enterprise. It may be 
said with more truth that, from the days of Lord Canning, the 
Government has pledged itself to welcome every project of social 
development on the part of the independent and unofficial commu- 
nity which can be prosecuted with a due regard to the rights, 
equities, and interests of the native races. 

Other reforms are suggested which can be carried out, though 
not perhaps in the precise shape indicated. There is room for a 
new administration on the scale of a Lieutenant-Governorship. 
The Province of Orissa would, as proposed by the author, 
be ill-mated with the Central Provinces, with which it has 
no natural connection and from which it is divided by un- 
healthy and inaccessible jungles. Besides, the civilization of 
Orissa stands on a higher levei than that of a province de- 
vastated by Mahratta raids and pestilences, and still tenanted 
by Gonds and overrun with deer and bison. A much sounder 
proposal, not noticed by the author, would be to separate Behar or 
a large part of it from Bengal, and, with the Province of Benares and 
a few other districts, to form a new Government midway between 
Calcutta and the Upper Provinces. But in all these proposals 
for the remodelling of the Empire, there is invariably some 
corner or district which obstinately refuses to fit in with the rest; 
and the native community, we are bound to add, look with dis- 
may and bewilderment at these inexplicable movements of pieces 
on a chess-board, which in their eyes are not reforms at all, but 
mere occasions of worry and vexation. That Madras, like all 
other Presidencies, should have Commissioners to supervise the 
Collectors and to become active agencies for local reform and com- 
munication with headquarters, will hardly be denied; but when 
we are told that “ promotion by merit should be more strictly en- 
forced ” we are reminded that “ merit” is occasionally very difficult 
to define. Doubtless this term is often synonymous with ability, 
igour, and experience; but cynical men, especially bachelors, 
who are passed over in selection for the Board, the High 
Court, or the Secretariat, have been known to mutter that “ merit” 
in the successful candidate means a musical taste, social talent, 
an engaging address, or an attractive and pretty wife. In his 
Tecommendations for the direction of native agriculture by a 
separate department of the State, Mr. Cunningham goes some- 
what beyond the requirements of the native population. Possibly 
to a cursory view native agriculture, with its light instruments, 
milch kine yoked to the plough, want of rotation, and general 
simplicity, may appear unscientific. But there are a good many 
substantial proprietary tenants from whom even the Famine 
Commissioners might take a lesson. They know all about 
the lay of the land, the gradients for service of water, and the 
suitability of different crops, and they are not insensible to the 
necessity of manure for such productions as tobacco, sugar-cane, 
the poppy, and the better classes of cereals and pulses. And when 
itis ntd that the Indian soil requires a plough to go deep intotheclay 
or loam, and not one that produces a series of irregular scratches first 
lengthways and then across the field, we may remind the authori- 
ties that no Indian ryot will use a plough which he cannot carry 
to and from the field on his own shoulders, or which cannot be 
easily repaired or constructed by the carpenter and blacksmith 
of the village. A model farm or two, an agricultural show with 
Prizes for fat oxen and gigantic sugar-canes, and a Secretary or Com- 
missioner for Agriculture, are reasonable and moderate reforms ; 

financial exigencies, as well as sound judgment, will prevent 
most Governors from recommending a regular staff of agricultural 
Officials with “one person in each village” legally responsible for 
such returns. It is, perhaps, inevitable with writers who have 
no practical experience of village and bazaar life that they 


should want all reforms at once. But no one is readier than Mr. 
Cunningham to draw attention to the solid progress made since 
the Government was administered directly by the Crown. It has 
been often said that though more has been done in India since the 
Mutiny and the abolition of the Court of Directors than in the 
revious half-century, yet, without the wise and discreet old Kast 
dia Directors, there would have been no country to hand over and 
no people to govern, And we have just seen a remarkable State 
r drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir A. 
en, which truthfully and modestly sets forth various improve- 
ments carried out in that fine province in the exact direction 
recommended by Mr. Onarrn. Canals have been deepened 
and new ones commenced. The Burdwan and Hooghly districts, 
ravaged by a low kind of fever for years, have been supplied with 
fresh water from a river that has its source in the to the 
west; irrigation has advanced in Behar; branch railways have 
been completed in ‘lirhoot, in Northern Bengal, and between the 
important towns of Patna and Gaya. One new line is under con- 
struction to the south of Calcutta, and a Company has been started 
to carry another thfough a rich and densely populated neighbour- 
hood to Jessore and beyond, If we differ from Mr. Cunningham 
in regard to the fitness or urgency of some of his proposals or the 
measure of his hopefulness, we are prepared to endorse his main 
conclusions, India is not irretrievably insolvent ; her administra- 
tion, though not a miracle of unvarying success, is a marvel of 
conscientiousness and ability as well as a material increment, not, 
indeed, to the finances of the English Treasury, but to the national 
credit and to the political estimation in which England is held on 
the Continent. 


SINNING, OR SINNED AGAINST ? * 


A ee first two chapters of this long story will, we are 
o great things in carrying us throug opening scenes of a 
novel, but patience has its mits, A writer who is bold enough to 
make a great call on our memory as she introduces us to her cha- 
racters ought at the same time to give us some good grounds for 
hoping that our trouble will not be all in vain. A reader is not 
like a schoolboy who can be forced to learn off by heart long lists 
of irregular nouns and verbs, long before he can be made to undez- 
stand of what advantage the knowledge can be either to him 
or to any one else. Happily for those who are grown up, 
this is a free country, and no one can be compelled to master 
the genealogy of a shoal of stupid heroes and heroines. A 
parson when he has got us once seated under him may calmly 
announce that he intends to divide his discourse into three main 
parts, with half a dozen subdivisions to each, and a few plain prac- 
tical remarks by way of a conclusion, A sense of —— and 
a regard to respectability will keep us, he very well knows, from 
flinging open the pew-door in a panic, and from tearing down the 
aisle out of the church porch, But with novelists the case 
happily is different. Let them from the very beginning make it 
quite clear that they intend to bore us to death, and we and they 
part company at once. A book is pitched down with even less 
trouble than it is taken up, and a foolish novel always receives the 
most unceremonious treatment. The first page of the story before 
us was enough to raise a strong suspicion of its stupidity, for 
it introduced us to a truly beautiful and soothing view on a calm 
summer evening. The sun was setting, and of course setting in 
glory. The distant foliage was darkening, and the windows of an 
old mansion were gleaming. A river was giving a village a 
gentle, loving embrace, and a grey old church, like the guardian 
spirit of the place, seemed to watch over some trim cottages and 
a few more pretentious houses. The smith’s forge had a bright 
glow within, the parsonage was pretty, the doctor’s house had 
staring green shutters. The purple shadows of evening fell in the 
valley, the hills and the sky were still aglow with the sun’s 
me ing radiance, and the scene was homelike and tenderly 
utiful. All this kind of thing is as familiar to us as the lan- 
guage of an estate agent or an auctioneer. Itis the usual puff 
preliminary to a stupid story. We pass on, and we find that this 
village has not only a Squire's modern mansion, but an Old 
Manor House, Round this ancient dwelling the author at once 
throws an air of mystery. It stood empty, it had great staring 
dead-eye windows, the grounds round it were neglected and weed- 
covered, and by it was a lightning-scathed trunk, riven and com- 
pletely bare. In it there were plenty of long passages and old 
nooks and corners of wasted space. It was such a house as 
flourished in the days of Mrs. iffe, and one of these old 
nooks or corners plays, of course, a most important part in the 


e. 
So far we had had in sailing; but, when we 
belonged, then our troubles began. If the reader is daring 
enough to venture into all the mazes of this story, we would 
advise him to follow our example, and from the very beginning to 
make out a kind of family tree. Should he fail to do this, we are 
confident that he will carry in his head no clearer notion of the 
plot than the schoolboy, a week after he has an examina- 
tion in English history, does of the descent of Henry VII. from 
EdwardIIf. We begin with the late Squire's father's rich wife. 


* Sinning, or Sinned Against? A Novel. By A.C. P. 3 vols. London: 
Remington & Co. 1881. 
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He dies and she dies, and then we come to the late Squire himself, 
John Danvers by name, and his only brother. The Squire marries 
and has children, and his brother marries and has a son. The Squire’s 
wife dies, and so do all his children but his son George. His brother 
dies, and, if we are not mistaken, his brother's wife dies also, 
leaving an only son named John. By this time we have two 
John Danvers. Happily the nephew becomes a clergyman, so 
that the reader can distinguish one as Squire John and the other 


‘as Parson John. Parson John marries and has three children, 
‘John, George, and Mary. By this time we have no less than three 


John Danvers on hand and two George Danvers. Happily Parson 
John tumbles downstairs, breaks his back, and dies in an hour. 
His son, however, gets ordained on the very next page, so that we 
have a second Parson John whom we must carefully distinguish 
from the first. More especially is this needful for the credit of 
the Church, if for no other reason, as it was reported, even after a 
lapse of many years, that the ghost of the broken-backed Parson 
John used to come out between twelve and one at night and 
an for an hour at the foot of the grand staircase down which 
e had tumbled. We must return, however, to the time when 
he died and left an agonized widow, as the author calls her, and 
three children. George, the second son, became a dashing cornet 
of dragoons, and his cousin George, the Squire’s only son, is also 
a dashing officer, but of what rank and in what branch of the 
service we are not told. Mary, the daughter of one Parson John 
Danvers, the sister of the other Parson John Danvers and of 
George Danvers the soldier, is soon discovered to be in love with 
George Danvers the other soldier, the son of Squire John Danvers. 
We have by this time reached the eighth page of the story, and 
a little variety is needed. Of Danvers, as of rabbits, there may 
be enough. We are introduced, therefore, to a Mr. and Miss 
Monkstone, who rent the Old Manor House, and give at once 
an agreeable air of mystery to the tale. In the first place, 
the father does not go to church, though his daughter does. 
Then they would not visit their neighbours, and of their ante- 
cedents nothing could be learnt even by the Squire’s London 
solicitors, They had, of course, a faithful servant, Kitty Perry by 
name, but from her not a word could be extracted. It was in 
vain that the butcher's wife condescended to ask her to tea, and 
that the old lady who kept the grocery store walked home with her 
from church. When they softly sympathized with her, she put on 
an air of stolid indifference, and if she were actually questioned 
about her master she became rather nervous. The Monkstones 
visited no one but an elderly invalid, who had herself at one 
time been a mystery. The father had a worn, haggard, and 
wolfish expression. The daughter, to be sure, had a certain 
queenly carriage, and a straight nose, but her complexion was of 
one uniform creamy pallor, and she had no vestige of colour in her 
ch However, poor Mary Danvers was greatly alarmed to 
find that her cousin George the soldier—not her brother George, 
the other soldier, whose opinion in such a case would not have 
mattered a brass farthing—looked upon her as the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. The Squire at once took alarm, and 
gave his mysterious tenants notice to quit at the end of the 


ear. 

By this time we have reached the seventeenth page of the story. 
George, the dashing young cornet, has, the author feels, hitherto 
been too much neglec He visits, therefore, his maternal 

dfather, and falls in love with a charming young lady, Miss 
) Courtney. As she was only just seventeen the Squire insists 
that the young people shall wait a year before they marry. The 
Squire’s son George is ordered to the seat of war, wherever that 
may be, for no war has, we believe, been mentioned. Mary’s 
cheek grows pale and her step loses its lightness. But she is 
not the only one who suffers, for in her wanderings through 
the Park she sees one day Miss Monkstone seated on 
river bank, weeping bitterly, and C eay oe pressing a letter to 
her lips. Time wears on, and by the twentieth page Miss 
Monkstone falls ill; her faithful Kitty becomes broken-hearted ; 
and her father, on more than one occasion, is seen by one Giles 
Brown rushing out of his house, tearing his hair, muttering to 
himself, and gesticulating wildly. It is by no means wonderful 
that the Squire’s patience becomes nearly exhausted, and that he 
looks forward eagerly to the end of the year’s tenancy. He has a 
good deal to go through with them, rw id and most respectable 
old country gentleman that he was, before he has seen the last of 
them. One day the faithful Kitty is announced by the servant as 
‘waiting below to see him, apparently in a very excited state. He 
is greatly perplexed, but his niece—the agonized widow of old 
days—suggests that Kitty shall be shown into her boudoir, On 
—— behaved in a most reprehensible manner, for she sank 
into a chair and began to sob in a heartrending manner. Her 
oung mistress, she at last was able to explain, was missing, while 
t master had fallen down in a sort of fit. The Squire ordered 
his carriage, and they all started for the ill-omened . As the 
two houses were only about a mile apart, we do not know why the 
company rode, unless the dignity of the story did not 
allow them to go on foot. Eager though the worthy old gentle- 
man had been to get rid of his tenant, still more eager must he 
have been when he found him in the care of the doctor and of 
Giles Brown. His ecadaverous visage was horrible to look at 
in its contortions, and he writhed his emaciated body about like 
one in the greatest torture, while he shrieked in agonized accents 
for his daughter. A search is made e here for the 


lady, and her shawl and boots were found 
in tho bellow tank of tous ly the 


where she had some months before been seen sitting ip 
tears. It is not for many a year that her fate was discovered, 
Leaving her on one side, we come in a page or two more to the 
death of George Danvers the soldier, the Squire’s son, who fell 
gloriously at the head of his regiment. Before we turn over 
the leaf the Squire has an attack of paralysis. Parson John 
thereupon turns up in the midst of all these troubles, and, strange 
to say, his first enquiry was for the Monkstones. On hearing 
about them he faints away, and on recovering goes down to the 
river bank and for hours sits by it, letting the cold February rain 
beat upon him. Of course a weakening lingering illness was the 
result of this imprudence. About this time cries, shrieks, groans, 
and such like were said to be heard in the Old Manor House. We 
have still a little comfort left in the engagement which existed 
between George Danvers the soldier, the parson’s son, and the 
charming Miss Grace Courtney. But on the thirty-fifth page this 
comfort is taken away, fora month before the day fixed for his 
marriage he writes a broken-hearted despairing letter to say that 
his engagement was broken off and that 9% was starting for India, 
The old Squire hereupon has a second stroke and becomes quite 
childish. Parson John is, indeed, left us, and he certainly marri 
but his wife dies in the next paragraph but one, and his health 
breaks down. The old Squire dies also, and with his death we 
reach the end of the first chapter. 

The story, however, like the business of the world, in spite of 
mortality is carried on easily enough. Fresh characters are intro- 
duced, and old mysteries are cleared up. Miss Monkstone’s skele- 
ton is found at last, and at the same time it is discovered that she 
had been married to the Squire’s son George, and murdered by 
her father in a fit of madness. This old gentleman certainly 
keeps up the bustle very well, to use an old stage term. In 
the third volume, for instance, in the belief that his - 
daughter was his daughter, he sets fire to the Old or 
House in which the young lady was living, and nearly burns 
her to death. Happily he only kills himself. In the end an air 
of cheerfulness is thrown over the story, as almost every one gets 
married who is not married already except an elderly maiden 
aunt, a widowed grandmother, and an aged nurse. A vast number 
of babies are born, and fresh generations are provided for the 
author should she ever intend to carry her history still further 
down. Let her, however, show some mercy. Strokes of paralysis 
are brought on in more ways than one. Tidings of the sudden 
deaths of such stupid a. as she describes are surely more easily 
borne than the three closely-printed volumes with which she over- 
whelms both readers and reviewers alike. 


FLOWER’S HISTORY OF THE TIN TRADE.* 


A his recent sketch of the history of the tin trade, a subject 
which has never hitherto been treated in anything like a full 
or satisfactory manner, Mr. P. W. Flower has brought together a 
mass of valuable information throwing light upon the origin, the 
progress, and the present position of this highly important inte- 
rest. Ranking after gold and silver first in value among the common 
metals, at the same time the lightest and most fusible of all, it is 
only as an alloy or as a coating for other metals that tin comes 
—, into consideration, being hardly at all used by itself. 
uctile as it is, as well as melting at a gentle heat, it cannot 
be drawn into wire. In its origin, however, it carries us back to 
mythic or prehistoric times, being found blended with copper in 
the bronze implements of an age far beyond authentic history, and 
diffused well nigh as widely as the human race itself. The earliest 
and most authentic tradition traces the discovery or the introduc- 
tion of the metal to the Phcenicians, and points to the British 
Islands as the source to which those adventurous and hardy 
mariners had recourse for their supplies of tin. Mr. Evanss 
recent able and exhaustive history of bronze implements has made 
altogether superfluous any notice of the slight sketch of the earlier 
authorities prefixed to his work by Mr. Flower, who has little or 
no pretension to critical scholarship or literary skill, as may be 
judged from his adoption of thé view that the Phcenicians or 
hainicas were a Buddhist or serpent-worshipping tribe who came 
from a district in Afghanistan (oph-gana, aph-gana), gana signify- 
ing a tribe, and oph, aph, saph signifying a serpent, the emblem of 
Boodha or wisdom. For the practical purposes of his book, however, 
he is safe in taking up the tale at the point of the Roman trade with 
Britain, illustrating the mode of transport across Gaul by the aid of Sir 
pos A James's drawing of a horse carrying strapped to it on each 
side the peculiarly shaped block of tin of which a pattern was 
dre up at Falmouth about the year 1811. His industry has 
enabled him to put together a fairly connected summary of what 
is to be known of the progressive trade and metallurgy of tin 
under the Saxon, Norman, and English kings, partly by the light 
of royal charters and enactments, together with Acts regulating the 
coinage and fixing penalties for adulteration. With the history of 
the stannaries there is bound up an epitome of the mining industry, 
and not a little of the foreign commerce of Great Britain. From 
the earliest times are to be seen those strange vicissitudes which in 
our own age are observed to mark the fortunes of the metal miner. 
The tin mines of Cornwall, which had been almost entirely ne- 
glected under the Saxon dominion, were so vigorously cua S 


* A History of the Trade in Tin: a Short Description of Tin Mining 
and Metallurgy, §c. By Philip William Flower. wit Illustrations. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1880, 
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he Norman Conquest that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ger hands aa had been placed by King Richard I., when 
the country was almost ruined by the Crusades, was able to remit 
to his sovereign, then abroad, a sum of money exceeding 
sterling. In the reign of John the homage on the other hand, 
was so inconsiderable that the rent of the tin farms amounted to 
no more than 100 marks, a fact due, it may be s ted, to the 
mines being under the hands of the Jews, who found in such 
bargains @ heavy make-weight for their advances to the impecu- 
nious monarch. In the next reign immense profits were realized 
oy Richard, Duke of Cornwall, brother to Henry III., the produce 


the mines being subject to a royalty of 40s. for every 1,000/, in 
value, all the tin having to be brought twice a year to the appointed 
places, of which Truro was one, to be officially stamped and 
hed. 


Up to 1240 a monopoly of the European supply of tin was 
held by Cornwall; but fn that year a lode was pa fie in the 
mountains of Bohemia by a Cornish tinman banished from 
England, either on account of his religion or on a charge of 
murder. Further discoveries followed at Attenburg, in Saxony, 
jn 1458, and in Barbary in 1640. In Spain the constant in- 
yasions of the Moors caused the mines to neglected. Against 
foreign competition an Act of Parliament was passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII, enacting that no person should buy tin 
or any wares made of tin out of the realm. The enlightened 
policy of Queen Elizabeth led to the introduction of German 
miners, by whom many of the Cornish processes were much im- 
ved. For nearly two centuries not much has been ascertained 
nd the circumstance of a glut in the reign of Queen Anne, 
had in stock at one time 5,000 tons of tin, equal to five years’ 
consumption. About the middle of the last century began the 
competition with Eastern or foreign produce, small quantities of 
Banca tin finding their way into Holland, and from thence into 
England ; but the Cornish yield happening to increase at the 
same time by 500 tons, a panic ensued, the importation of Banca 
falling off from 543 tons in 1787 to 80 tons in 1788, and 40 tons 
in 1789. The East India Company taking up largely about this 
time the export to India and China of some 800 tons annually, 
which they obtained at a lower price than that paid to the tinners 
of Cornwall, the market was relieved of the Banca trade, and an 
artificial system was created whereby prices were enhanced, until 
this interesting traffic was brought to a close in 1817 by the re- 
shipment of Cornish tin from China to London, underselling 
the artificially-priced Cornish produce. Our author's figures 
enable us to follow in ample detail the history of the trade 
from that time to the present, tracing the increase both in 
home consumption and exportation,.as well as that in the sup- 
plies from the East and elsewhere. .The Cornish supply, which 
was 2,500 tons in the year 1800, exceeded 10,000 tons in 
1873, and this quantity was more than doubled by importa- 
tion. The price has ranged from 60/. to 150/. a ton, the re- 
turn of uce to the Mining Record Office, to the Stannary 
Court, and the Duchy of Cornwall amounting in value to 
1,084,0812. The statement of Banca tin (imported in slabs 
weighing 1,000 to 32 tons English) sold at auction by the Dutch 
Trading Company between the years 1857 and 1874, exhibit an 
average of about 5,000 tons annually, at about 120/.a ton. The 
total imports of tin into Great Britain for 1874 amounted to 9,218 
tons, the largest contribution, 4,177 tons, coming from the Straits 
Settlements; and the next, 2,293 tons, from New South Wales. 
The tin exported from this country for that year was 155,068 cwts., 
of the value of 813,305/. 

Why Mr. Flower's work, compiled, for the most 
incidentally lets us know, so long 
have been —_- so long from seeing the light we fail to under- 
stand. Nor do we see why in the interval he should have limited 
himself in his cursory notice of the metallurgy of tin to elementary 
or antiquated sources, such as Dodd’s British Manufactures and 
the Gallery of Art and Nature, when he had at command the far 
more advanced and authentic notices of Dr. Percy and of Mr, 
Hunt in his new edition of Ure’s Dictionary. It is, however, not 
from the scientific so much as the historical point of view that he 
approaches his subject, dealing more especially with the rise and 
development of the tin-plate trade, from its first introduction in 
1625 trom Saxony by Andrew Yerranton, whose early attempts, 
defeated for a while by counter-patents and the defection of his 

ers and patrons, were carried to great success a cen later 

y Major John Hanbury of Pontypool, afterwards member for the 
county of Monmouth, and ancestor of the present family of 
bury Willi Hanbury’s improvements in the machinery 
employed, and his invention of the method of rolling iron plates 
means of cylinders entitle him to the credit of having 
practically established in England the art of tin-plating. His 
portrait, engraved trom a family picture at Pontypool, is appro- 
priately prefixed to Mr. Flower’s work. To Yarranton, notwith- 
standing, our author deems it due to assign the title of Father of 
English tin-plates, as well as that of the founder of English 
political economy, by reason of his enlightened appreciation of the 
signs of the times, Fired, when in my, by the news of our 
ships having been burnt at Chatham by the Dutch, he was led to 
per improvements whereby the English should beat the 
h without fighting. He was the first man in England, writes 
Dove, in his Elements of Political Science, who saw and said that 
peace was better than war, that trade was better than plunder, 
that honest industry was better than martial greatness, and that 
best occupation of a Government was to secure prosperity at 


, as he 
ago asthe year 1875, should 


1,000,000/, 


home and to let other nations alone. Such, Yarranton proclaimed, 
would be the result of the following improvements — 


z. The Improvement of our Linen and Iron Manufactures. 

2. The Settlement of our Navigation Laws. 

3. The Establishment of a Public Register for all Lands and Houses, 

4- The Cutting Canals and improving the Navigation of our Rivers. 

5. A public Bank with a proper issue. 

6A Sourt of Merchants to decide between Merchant and Merchant. 

7. A Lumber House where money should be lent on goods at easy in- 


These ideas were embodied in land’s Th by Sea 
and Land, by Andrew Yarranton, Gent., 1677, a book so rare 
as to be ing in the libraries of the British Museum and 
the Bodleian. Mr. Flower has done the public a good service 
by reprinting from the second part the chapters on “the manu- 
facture of iron and tinn.” ‘To this curious extract, which 
treats more directly of the writer's personal wrongs in the 
matter of his patents than of the processes which he claims to. 
have introduced or improved, are added some further reprints of » 
occasional papers which it was quite worth while to rescue from 
oblivion, giving, as they do, the fullest and most authentic details 
to be had of the progress of this important branch of industry. 
A quaint specimen of the early literature of the subject is a 
“ Dialogue betwixt a Tynn Minor of Cornwal, an Iron Mynor of 
the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and a Traveller, a.D. 1677,” 
in which the traveller dwells upon the immense benefits ing. 
to Germany from the tin-plate manufacture, sixteen pounds a ton 
being the price of iron, and tin five pounds the hundredweight, 
albeit the Fnglish tin and iron were much better than the German. 
From the introduction of these superior methods he foresees a sure 
and speedy recovery of trade in Great Britain, with ample employ- 
ment for the vast class of useless scholars and supernumerary clergy, 
of whom he is credibly informed there are thirty thousand with no 
more’ than ten thousand livings to share among them. Of a more 
scientific character is the dissertation of the famous Réaumur upon 
the elements of the art of making plates, translated from the History 
of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 1725, in which the writer 
p sae of the works established by Colbert at Chenessy (Franche 
omté), and Beaumont la Ferriére (Nivernois), which had failed 
from want of protection. They had been limited, it appears, to 
turning out as white iron or tinned slieets the black plates im- 
ported from Germany. The main secret derived from the German 
workmen is described as the use of fermented rye to produce the 
sour or acid waters for pickling the plates and fixing the deposit 
of tin. Other solutions, as alum, salt, and sal-ammoniac, were 
tried by the great French chemist, but found too weak. Vinegar, 
which must naturally have been tried before rye-water, was 
thought too dear, though working more quickly. The 
used for preventing the surface from being burnt gave occasion to 
many experiments. This was another secret of the German 
tinners. Réaumur, after mixing sal-ammoniac, soot, and lamp- 
black with common grease, was given to understand that burnt 
tallow was the right thing, the cause of which superiority it would, 
he thinks, be very interesting to know. To this succeeds a de- 
scription of the manufacture as carried on at Mansvaux, in A 
established in 1714 (from Diderot’s Encyclopedia, 1756), with two 
illustrations of the works and processes employed for making the 
bar-iron, hammering it into plates, and dipping them six hours in the 
cauldron; the “ secret,” supposed to be copper, being here intro- 
duced to assist in the coating. The third extract gives an account 
of the German and Swedish manufactures, as carried on at Hiilf 
Gottes Irgand, near Platten, in Saxony; Heinrichsgriin and 
Graslitz, in Bohemia; and Joahnessors, near Forsmark, in Sweden. 
This was published in Lyons in 1774, from travels made between 
1757 and 1769 by M. Jars. Rolling had been attempted in the 
Swedish works, but had given way to the old process of the 
hammer. This crowning improvement had still to await complete 
success, the earliest experiments in England being described in the 
instructive letter of Mr. Samuel Parkes to B. Naylor, Esq., Feb. 20, 
1818, which is the next in order of our author’s transcripts. 
ect 


at Oyfarthfa under Mr. Richard Crawshay in 1790 forming a 
special point of progress, A series of scattered notices fills up the 
gap between that period and the existing stage of the manufacture, 
our author closing his work with a account of the 
cesses in most general use, with a forecast of what seem to hi 
its prospects from a commercial point of view. He is not, we 
trust, over-sanguine in anticipating for England the perpetuation 
of the world-wide monopoly which she at present has to boast ; but 
with the inexhaustible supply which she possesses of a metal so 


terest. 

| 

| 

results, not one plate in three turning out thoroughly good. After 

pes 3 steeped in lees of bran and water the plates were pickled in 
sulphuric acid and water, in Poe: spigoeas judged of bY the work- 

man, high wages being earned by a re pickler. Finally came 

the tinning, burnt grease or ga Ba of empyreumatic fat being 

used in preference to tallow. By the aid of diagrams five suc- oo. 
cessive processes are shown through which the sheets had to A seg 
ending with the listing-pot for the object of ome | off the 
thin strip of metal formed on the lower edge of the plate as it 
cooled in a vertical position in the melting-pot. A table of the 

common names in use for various sizes and qualities of tin-plates,. om 
with their trademarks and current prices in the London market, 

completes this A by Mr. Ebenezer Rogers, taken 
from the Reports of the South Wales Institute of Engineers, 1857, 

carries on the history of the industry, with the introduction ee 
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limited as to its sources, it can only be by a shameful relaxation of 
her industrial energies that she can suffer herself to be superseded 

any foreign rival. Our author's statistics go far to prove that 
in the tin-plate trade we have virtually an index to the spread of 
national prosperity, if not of civilization itself. Who can assign 
bounds to the demand for tinned or canned oysters from Balti- 
more, lobsters from Maine, salmon from Alaska, peaches from 
Florida and Maryland? One petroleum firm in the City of New 
York is said to cut up 600 boxes (30 tons) of tin-plate daily. No 
less than 1,600,000 boxes are already absorbed yearly by the United 
States, more than threefold the consumption of the continent of 
Europe, of which quantity a full tenth goes to pack sardines at 
Nantes, Australian meat craves an ever-increasing supply, while 
British biscuits, mustard, and gunpowder range in —— canisters 
all over the world. The home consumption is variously estimated 
at between 500,000 and 750,000 boxes per annum; but the returns 
to Government have not been ample and unreserved enough for 
any accurate figures to be laid down. Our author deserves the 
thanks of the public for the pains he has taken in the compilation 
of so instructive a mass of figures and facts. ) 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.* 


QO learning has at least kept pace with the genera) 
advance of science during the present century; specialists 
will even say that it is one of the most signal examples that can 
be adduced of the progress of knowledge. It is indeed difficult to 
keep with the constant flow of new discoveries from Assyria 

d Eaypt, China and India, and the fresh lights thrown on the 
religions, literature, and lan of every region of the East. A 
great part of the difficulty lies in the scattered condition of the 
newest information. It is impossible for any but a determined 
specialist to ransack antiquarian and linguistic journals in remote 
parts of the world for the latest conclusions arrived at on the place 
of the Samoiedian idioms in comparative philology or to search for 
little brochures on the origin of Chinese civilization or the migra- 
tion of Aryans to Corea. An Oriental encyclopedia is sorely 
needed, and we must be grateful to Messrs. Triibner for having 
in some measure supplied the deficiency. It is true the method 
of collecting all available information on the leading subjects of 
Eastern study in a series of independent volumes is not so con- 
venient or so comprehensive as an alphabetically arranged dic- 
tionary; but something is better than nothing, and Messrs, 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, besides possessing a profundity and 
exhaustiveness which could not be attained in a mere article, 
will provide the materials from which an encyclopedia of the 
East might be easily compiled. 

The two volumes recently added to the series are of very 
different merit. Mr. Davies’s volume on Hindu philosophy is an 
undoubted gain to all students of the development of thought. 
The system of Kapila, which is here given in a translation from 
the Sankhya Karikd, is the only contribution of India to pure 
philosophy. The exposition is the oldest in existence, and the 
most authoritative; but it is doubtful how closely it represents 
the original teaching of Kapila, who lived before the time of 
Gautama the Buddha, in the sixth century before Christ. The 
Sdankhya Kariké has been several times edited and translated, but 
hitherto with indifferent success, according to Mr. Davies; and, 
from the examples he gives of Sir H. Colebrooke’s version, and 
even Lassen’s, we must agree with him that the meaning of much 
of Kapila’s system way te misunderstood, even by the most 
eminent authorities, though the frequent obscurity of the original 
is a sufficient excuse” for considerable misapprehension. 
Davies has evidently devoted himself to the elucidation of the 
seventy-two distichs which make up the work with as much zeal 
as success ; and the comments which are interspersed among the 
sibylline dicta of the philosopher testify to no ordinary industry 
and acumen. If in the general analysis (pp. 101-118), and the 
appendices on the resemblance between Kapila’s system and those 
of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and Von Hartmann, the author is a 
little venturesome, and inclined to lay stress on secondary cha- 
racteristics, it cannot be disputed that the comparison is amply 
justified by the many points of similarity which are disclosed 
Tetwoen the oldest Hindu and the newest European philosophy. 

Kapila is purely a philosopher, and the rites of Vedantic 
religion are an object of scorn to him. He allows gods, indeed, 
but only as emanations from nature eventually to be re-absorbed 
like all other forms of matter. The object of philosophy with 
him is to escape from pain and sorrow, which he regards as 
inherent in the world of matter. ‘“ Our present poavien! ife is a 
mere bondage; it is full of pain, it can never be the source of any- 
thing but sorrow and degradation. The aim of philosophy is 
simply to free the soul from this and every other connexion with 
matter for ever. We must seek to cast it away, as men cast off a 
vile and loathsome garment; and this emancipation must be gained 
by the soul itself, without the aid—if such aid can be obtained—of 
any external power or influence.” Knowledge, and that of the 
right kind, alone can liberate the soul from the trammels of the 
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material world. There is no place for God, or a guiding intellj. 
gence, in Kapila’s system :— 

The one primeval source was simply Matter, and in all its devel 
was wholly unconnected with the working of Mind. It wrought, and for 9 
distinct purpose, but unconsciously, and by a potentiality which dwelt en. 
tirely within itself. How, then, did Nature (Prakriti) begin to work ? 
Because, says Kapila, though formless, it has modes or constituents of its 
being. When these are in a state of equipoise Nature is at rest. When 
the equipoise is disturbed then Nature begins to work. The impelling in. 
fluence was an unconscious purpose to free the souls of men from all contact 
with matter, which is the source of pain. For this purpose it first sent 
forth intellect (buddhi), the first-born of all created things. But the nature 
and functions of this first product are not clearly defined. It has a facul; 
of ascertainment; and by this Kapila means a determinent power by whi 
the perceptions of sense-objects are defined in an ultimate form, that the soul 
may look upon them and gain a knowledge of their nature. From intel] 
consciousness, or egoism, is evolved. It isfrom this product of thought that q 
knowledge of the difference between subject and object is gained. But con- 
sciousness, in emanating from intellect, becomes a separate entity, and the in- 
tellect works without any consciousness of its working or of its effects. From 

goism or i i.e. consci mind-matter—spring the manag 
(mind), the ten organs of sense and action, and the five subtle elements, 
The manas is an internal faculty, the doorkeeper of the senses, which are 
the doors through which the soul gains a knowledge of nature. It receives 
the sensations which the senses give from outward things, and has a 
formative power. Our sensations hereby become perceptions, and th 
passed on to consciousness, become individualized as “ mine”; then by the 
intellect these individualized perceptions become, in the language of Sir 
W. Hamilton, “concepts or judgments,” and are fit to be presented to the 
soul.—Pp. 106-7. 

Mr. Davies does not ey that this is a complete representation 
of the ideology of Kapila, but it is as near an approximation as 
the differences of the terms allow. The system generally isa form 
of materialism, in which, however, the soul exists a from con- 
sciousness and the outer world; but it is uncreative, and exists 
only as light does. It dwells apart, like an Eastern monarch, 
above and superior to nature: it alone sees and can under- 
stand nature; and by this learn to know itself, and thus to 
win that liberation from material bondage which alone can 
put an end to pain and suffering. “ The soul then gains ita 
supreme state of unmoving, unconscious self-existence which it 
never afterwards loses.” In this system all things are made to 
minister to the soul, and in the words of Hegel, “ Everything in 
heaven and earth aims only at this—that the soul may know itself, 
may make itself its object, and close together with itself.” 

It would be worth investigation to discover how far this system 
influenced the Neo-Platonic school, and the numerous sects of 
pantheistic mystics who, especially in Persia, combined in so re- 
markable a manner an originally material philosophy with a 
theistic nucleus and a strenuous ethical code. In this last they 
borrowed nothing from Kapila. In his system there is no place 
for virtue or vice, duty or sin. The soul has no purpose outside 
itself; it is passive, unsympathetic. Virtue and vice are little 
distinguished except as matters of sensation; and, as pleasure and 

ain, they are to be avoided, because they imply action, and action 
is imperfection. Virtue and vice do not belong to the soul or 
in any wise affect it. The sense of guilt, implying a moral law, 
which in turn implies a higher power to ordain it, does not exist 
in Kapila’s system. Even acquiring knowledge and thus delivering 
the soul from bondage is not a duty nor the neglect of it a sin; it 
is a matter of individual advantage. Such a system is clearl 
esoteric, and it is natural to find Patanjali (about 200 a 
popularizing it by inserting a supreme Spirit, enjoining intent con- 
templation of that Spirit as a means to attaining re-absorption 
therein, and supplying the moral directions which Kapila omitted. 
These amendments are foreign to the original system, and Patan- 
jali’s reformed philosophy has done more harm than good, and 
encouraged sensuality, hypocrisy, and imposture. The older 
system of Kapila, however, though it could never. have been 
very widely accepted or understood, presents many points of deep 
interest to the student of comparative philosophy, and without 
Mr. Davies's lucid interpretation it weetibe difficult to appreciate 
these points in any adequate manner. 

Mr. Long’s Eastern Proverbs and Emblems is a very different 
kind of book, and ought rather to have been published by some 
Religious Tract Society than in a series of scholarly treatises and 
translations. The work was begun twenty-five years ago “in the 
jungles of India for the instruction of peasants and women,” but 

r. Long considers it adapted also for the instruction of “ Orient- 
alists, Lovers of Folk-lore, ‘Teachers, and Preachers.” The last 
denomination affords a clue to the real design of the book, and 
the statement that the proverbs in the volume are “ limited 
to those serving to illustrate moral and religious subjects,” turns 
conjecture into certainty. It was, perhaps, unnecessary for Mr. 
Long to tell us that his proverbs are “ not the productions of the 
book-worm or the midnight oil” (which would have been highly 
dangerous in the jungle), and to enjoy his little laugh at book- 
learning, for the constitution of his own book furnishes irrefragable 
evidence on these —— The truth is that Eastern Proverbs 
consists of a bushel of scriptural texts, arranged in any order, 
each followed by a little sermon on the subject of the text, to 
which are appended such proverbs of all nations as Mr. Long 
deems relevant to the said text andsermon. Letus examine these 
three divisions sertatim. The texts need little notice. They are 
apparently intended to convey rather the general sense than the 
precise words of the verses to which references are given; for 
example, the text “ Book-cram” is not even the revised New 
Testament version of 2 Timothy iii. 7, The short sermons which 
follow each text seem sometimes, from their subdivisions into 
convenient “ first, secondly, thirdly, and lastly,” to be materials 
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for rural edification, and are not always to the point. They are 
innocent and garrulous, and very dull reading. Sometimes 
they are enriched with instructive little bits of information, and 
jt was doubtless this part of Mr. Long’s work that delighted the 
ts and women in the jungle. For example, on the text “ The 
Body a Clay House crushed before the Moth, Job 4, 19,” we 
have remarks on Arabian houses, and the following paragraph on 
the moth :— 

The moth is a small insect which noiselessly and gradually eats through 

ents, though very feeble, Job 27,18. The rich are no more spared 
than the poor, but it especially attacks things not kept clean, and dves its 
work secretly, spoils by degrees; so God gives cleanness of teeth, the 
palmer worm, the pestilence, Amos, 4, 8; the moth eats the inside when the 
outside is good, so Sampson [ sic !] said when his locks were gone,! will 
rise up, Judg. 19, 20; so the Jews, 2 Kings, 15. 

These frequent references are very troublesome, even though the 
reviewer always has his Bible on the table before him ; yet without 
constant rustling of leaves it is impossible to discover whether 
Samson determined to rise up because the moths were eating him 
inside or for some other cause ; and whether the Jews. rose up, or 
Jost their locks, or were eaten by moths in 2 Kings, 15; nor 
is the confusion mended by the accident that Judges 19 
has nothing to do with Samson, but relates to a much less agree- 
able history. Under the heading “The angry fool as a bear 
robbed of 7 whelps, Prov. 17, 12,” we are treated to a vivid 
account of the characteristics of female bears under provocation, 
and the sporting rules of the Russians of Kamtschatka with 

to cubs, and are then enlivened with eight references to 
the Old and New Testaments, the well-known history of Elisha’s 
she-bear and the forty-two children, allusions to David, Saul, 
Herod, Jacob’s sons, Saul again, and Nebuchadnezzar; after 
which the following proverbs are given to poiut the moral :— 

Telegu. Pouring ghi on fire. 

Gujerat. Anger and water descend. 

Tamul. The irascible are like a man on horseback without a bridle, 

. A fire in the thatch is quickly kindled ; so anger. 
laga. If a jackal howls, will my old buffalo die? If an angry man 
curses me, what shall | lose ? 

Tamul, Like the man who would not wash his feet in the tank because 
he was angry with it. : 

Modern Greek. The rancour of a camel is unforgiving. 

Turk. The torrent (anger) passes, the sand remains, 

These proverbs, which form the third division of our subject, as 
Mr. Long would say, are the best part of the book. It is true no 
references to authorities are given, and we have no means of 
ascertaining the wg ere Be any given proverb; but if Mr. Long 

t many of them from his peasants in the jungle, he could not 
oe gone to a better source. The difficulty about the proverbs 
is that their meaning is not seldom obscure or equivocal, and Mr. 
Long puts them under headings to which they really bear no re- 
lation. They cannot, indeed, be said to be scientifically arranged 
—nor is the book at all open to the charge of being a scientific 
work—but there is a certain interest in  eterape quite apart from 
their context which will induce some readers to pursue the devious 
route on which Mr. Long guides his disciples. Only let no man 
take the book, on the strength of the series to which it belongs, for 
4 serious contribution to the history of proverbs; all that can be 

id for it is that it contains a large number of proverbs, collected 

m remote regions and rare sources, together with a larger 
quantity of irrelevant and unprofitable “ discourse.” 


RAMBLES AMONG THE HILLS.* 


RAMBLES among the Hills take a somewhat wider range than 
the Field Paths and Green Lanes of Mr. Jennings’s earlier 
wlume, They lie chiefly between the Peak of Derbyshire and 
those Sussex South Downs which, though they scarcely suggest 
the idea of hills to a highlander, were dignified by Gilbert White 
with the title of majestic mountains. For Mr. Jennings continues 
his explorations in Sussex—partly, perhaps, because his residence 
appears to be in that county—and we are | glad of it. We 
agree with him that, although Londoners will insist on going 
further, they may fare much worse, for there is no more attractive 
scenery of the kind than that which is to be found within sixty 
miles to the southward of their city. Mr. Jennings has the born 
vagrant’s liking for solitude, and in Sussex he may indulge it to 
his heart’s content. As we know by experience, it is possible to 
walk through a summer afternoon, within easy reach of such gay 
watering-places as Eastbourne or even Brighton, and never come 
across a stray wayfarer who gives you the notion of his being 
familiar with society or cities. The shepherds leaning upon their 
staves among their flocks have become misanthropic, so far as 
undemonstrative demeanour goes, in the course of their lives of self- 
communing in the wilderness. Their very dogs, when they are not 
actually upon duty, are rapt in slumber or abstracted contemplation 
of the clouds; and there is a dead-alive air of picturesque stagna- 
tion over the sequestered villages and hamlets with their primitive 
5 Arne of agriculture. From generation to generation, as Mr. 
ennings assures us, and certainly we have no reason to question 
the fact, the Sussex people have clung to their parishes. Even the 
Sussex domestic servants, strange to say, have the reputation of 
sticking to their places. So the old families are slow to be up- 


* Rambles the Hills, in the Peak of Derbyshire and the South 
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rooted ; there are landowners who have been settled from the times 
of the Edwards, and even-earlier, on the acres that have come down 
to them in direct descent ; and when they have with their 
lands they have subsided into humbler stations, in place of 
seeking to retrieve their fortunes elsewhere. A propos of an aristo- 
cratic-featured shepherd, with whom our author held converse in 
one of his walks over the downs near Lewes, he remarks that the 
representative of more than one ancient line may now be found 
looking after sheep in the neighbourhood of the family hall. “The 
Tuppins and the Scrases, once the owners of broad domains, are 
gone from the | pcg of the gentry, but - still to be found in 

e cottages of the peasantry.” He numbers among his peasant 
acquaintance a gentleman-shepherd descended cn the former 
family, who is to be seen toiling after the sheep in all weathers, 
but whose appearance and bearing would attract attention in any 
drawing-room where one happened to meet him. But we suspect 
that Mr. Jennings was the more struck with the man because 
his case is very exceptional. At least, if well-born shepherds are 
common on the Sussex Downs, we should say that their manners 
must have deteriorated, if their physique has not degenerated. 

It is what we may call the by-play of Mr. Jennings’s books that 
gives them their greatest charm. A little reading of an ordinary 
guide-book goes a long way, and the most picturesque descriptions 
of scenery are apt very soon to pall on one. Mr. Jennings notes all 
that is best worth seeing, in the way of churches, halls, or natural 
beauties; he gives sufficiently minute directions for finding one’s 
way across country by field paths, and frequently offers you the 
choice of alternative routes, summing up judiciously on their 
respective advantages. But he enlivens his a by recording his 
gossip with all manner of acquaintances whom he has made promis- 
cuously ; and he introduces delicate touches in his pictures of cottage 
interiors which, though seemingly slight, are often telling. Some- 
times the comic element predominates in these reminiscences of 
his, though comedy, we should say, is scarcely his strong point. 
Occasionally the circumstances and surroundings of these acci- 
dental interviews are impressive and even melodramatic. Here, 
for instance, is a random adventure at Hardwicke Hall, which 
brightens a chapter, though there is little in it. The Duke of 
Devonshire does a good deal of preserving there, and the coverts 
seem to have swarmed with hares and pheasants. Consequently 
the head keeper has by no means a sinecure, though his ae may 
be a profitable one ; and he might have said, with Sir Hugh the 
Heron in Marmion, “St. George! a stirring life we lead, 
who have such neighbours near.” Mr. Jennings, in strolling about 
the ruins, had nearly stumbled into the jaws of a tremendous 
mastiff. The keeper came to the rescue, and they naturally got 
into talk. “ What a horrible dog!” remarked Mr. Jenni 
excitedly, by way of opening the conversation. “I don’t know 
what we should do without him!” observed the keeper in reply. 
And then he went on to comment on the incessant warfare waged 
with the poachers. He and his men could seldom go out without 
meeting with a gang. And as the poachers, who came from the 
neighbouring collieries, are capitalists who have invested in a costly 
“plant,” they seldom care to abandon the field without a battle. 
On the last hostile encounter, among the prizes of war that 

the keepers’ triumph, were no less than five hundred yards 
of new netting. Mr. Jennings, by the way, who is a man with. 
ideas of his own, was anything but favourably impressed by the 
exterior of the famous Hall. He quite agrees with Horace Wal- 
pole, who wrote of it just one hundred and twenty years ago, 
* Never was I less charmed in my life.” It might be mistaken, 
Mr. Jennings says, for the work of some modern architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of generations back, who had enriched 
himself when the pagoda tree was worth the shaking. When one 
enters the Hall, to be sure, these first impressions are modified. 
Within may be read everywhere certificates to its venerable age 
in the panellings, oak staircases, and tapestried hangings. 

But Bolsover Castle, which stands within sight, is still more 
“eerie” within doors than any ordinary old hall can be made, 
even by black oak panelling and secret chambers. And at 
Bolsover Mr. Jennings made the acquaintance of an inmate 
with whom the stalwart keeper of Hardwicke might have been 
loth to change places, though she had to contend with no 
enemies in flesh and blood. Bolsover Mr. Jennings describes 
as “the most weird and ghostly of all the houses I have seen 
—a place of mystery, where the spirit of the past still holds 
unbroken sway, and where the influences of modern life appear to 
be powerless.” Once it had been in the same hands as Hard- 
wicke ; at least it belonged to the Earl of Shrewsbury, the hen- 

ked husband of the famous “ Bess of Hardwicke.” Now it is 
in the possession of the Dukes of Portland, Bess’s descendants in 
the female line. Mr. Jennings gives a succession of Salvator 
Rosa-like studies of the gloomy effects of the sombre edifice, 
There are crumbling gateways and mouldering coats of arms, 
with long rows of windows of deserted chambers, looking down 
on terraces overgrown with weeds. “There were fine flights of 
steps, leading down only to wildernesses of grass and weeds; and 
here and there on the dismantled walls were broken mantelpieces 
and cornices, preserving even in decay some remnant of their 
former beauty.” The only inhabitant when he visited the place was 
an ancient woman, to use language in keeping with the character of 
the place. She seems to have been but too happy to find somebody 
to talk to, and did the honours of “ the havock and splendour” of 
the Castle with voluble affability. She conducted the stranger 
through venerable suites of vaulted rooms, with furniture and 


} mouldering portraits to match. One of the smaller of the quaint 
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bedchambers bore the agreeable name of “ Hell”; and, although 
tolerably furnished and hung with pictures, there the haunting 
sense of some ghostly mystery was heightened. Nor was Mr. 
Jennings’s sympathetic depression altogether inexplicable. ‘“ Very 
strange noises are heard here at night,” observed the old lady ; 
“but we donot mind them. They are heard all over the house.” 
And indeed, as it afterwards appeared, she firmly believed that 
there was a retiring room for ghosts in a walled-up crypt under the 
echoing floor of the vaulted kitchen. She had repeatedly seen a 
way and gentleman—the lady wearing a scarf, the gentleman in 
ruffles—standing on the threshold of the kitchen door. Her hus- 
band and she had tried to trace the sounds to their causes, without 
success ; but latterly they had become used to them and to the ap- 
paritions. In fact, if Bebiover is not actually the abode of restless 
spirits, it ought to be; and Mr. Jennings has written a most 
sensational chapter, in a style that does credit to his artistic 
powers. So much so, that on concluding it, in an agreeable horror, 
‘we registered a vow to make a pilgrimage to Bolsover in the ensu- 
ing summer, although we should not be altogether surprised were 
we to find on arriving there that leave for the admission of visitors 
had been withdrawn. We have often fancied that gossiping travellers 
like Mr. Jennings take a somewhat unfair advantage of the family 
retainers whose unguarded disclosures they elicit with the inten- 
tion of chronicling them in detail. It is possible that there may 
be t people who have a natural objection to having the blaze 
of publicity flashed by a stranger on aflairs which are no concern 
of the public’s. 

In striking contrast to their Castle of Bolsover is the chief 
seat of the Portland family at Welbeck. It is, by something 
of a political license, by the way, that Mr. Jennings includes 
Sherwood Forest and the “ Dukeries” in Rambles among the Hills. 
Welbeck, as it has been left by the last Duke, might well be 
dubbed the Portland Folly ; and his eccentric Grace had provided 
the most luxurious accommodation for whole legions of ghosts in 
distant generations. ‘Had he been a poorer man he would 
have ruined himself in bricks and mortar; but, as he enjoyed an 
income of an almost fabulous amount, he could gratity his 
vagaries without danger of impoverishing either himself or his 
heir.” There are miles and miles of elaborately built tunnels, 
there is a vast subterraneous ball-room, a subterraneous chapel with 
lifts, skating-rinks, and underground conservatories. There is a 
siding-echoal lit by seven thousand gas jets, tiled with copper, cor- 
niced in sculptured stone, and surrounded by a frieze of tine brass 
work curiously wrought, with numberless varieties of birds. Near it 
is a “ gallop ” under glass; and all these works were completed as 
carefully as “if they had been intended for the front of the abbey.” 
It has been estimated, “on very good authority,” that the cost 


was something like two millions. By the by, in talking of the 


Portland family, Mr. Jennings mentions a report which is new 
to us, but which he asserts is generally believed in the neighbour- 
hood. The people say that Lord George Bentinck’s sudden death is 
to be attributed to a dose of poison administered to him by the noto- 
rious Palmer. “ It was known that Palmer had recently lost lange 
sums to him, and it is said that the two men were together the 

day before the catastrophe.” The book is full of anecdotes 
and incidents, with suggestive ideas for summer walking tours ; 
and, though somewhat too bulky for the pocket, would be well 


worth carrying in a knapsack. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.* 


HESE three volumes, in spite of their usefulness and value, 
may probably leave those who consult them at some loss to 
know why a series of glossaries need travel to a large extent over 
the same ground, and, indeed, what the conditions may be which 
entitle a word to be admitted into these glossaries. The Irish 
le, whether of the Celtic stock or English immigrants, may be 
fond of comparisons and clever in applying them; but it is 
not easy to see why the phrase “ cold as charity,” for example, 
should find a place ina list of words used in the counties of Antrim 
and Down. It may be heard there more frequently than in England, 
but there is nothing peculiar in the usage; and to those who 
may argue that if glossaries of dialects are to serve any practical 
purpose a good many entries of the same words must be found in 
more than one glossary, the answer may be made that much space 
‘would nevertheless be saved by the reader referring from one volume 
to another. As it is, we have two, sometimes three, explanations 
of the same word, and each of these sometimes supplies informa- 
tion not to be found under the other entries, while the reader is 
also sometimes referred to quite other sources for information which 
is furnished in full in some other of these glossaries. A diligent 
collation of these lists would have saved the reader no small 
amount of trouble, while it would have added greatly to the use- 
fulness of the lists themselves, _ 
Some objection may also be made to the seemingly capricious 
way in which words are explained or left unexplain In some 
instances a good deal is said about words which can scarcely 


* A Glossary of Words in use in the Counties of Antrim and Down. By 
W. H. Patterson, M.R.1.A. 
of Words in 
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fail to tell their own story; and nothing is said of others 
which look perplexing, and which may have had an interest. 
ing career. The glossary entries, again, may be of words which 
with some justice, may be regarded as local, or of words 
which may be found in more or less varied forms in other 
parts of the country, or which may translate other words, or 
which may have been bodily borrowed, even from a forej 
tongue. In each ense the fact might have been noted, to 
the great benefit of all except the scanty number of students 
who may need no such aid. The editor tells us that the 
words and phrases in the Antrim and Down Glossary are mainly 
of Scottish origin, and may be found in Jamieson’s Scottish Dic. 
tionary, as well as in some of the volumes issued by the English 
Dialect Society. But in what sense can such expressions as “ art 
or part,” or “ clincher,” in the sense of a conclusive argument, or 
“ flit,” as denoting the moving from one abode to another, be re. 
garded as anything but a purt of the common inheritance of al] 
who speak English? Under the entry thunder we have simply the 
citation “ He turned up his eyes like a duck in thunder” ; but the 
phrase may surely be heard in every county in England; and so 
also the phrase “carry on,” in the sense of peculiar or wild 
behaviour, is a familiar sound probably in the ears of Englishmen 
everywhere. Some of the words, we need not say, are well worth 
noting. Among these we have the form “ enjain,” “ injain,” ag 
meaning an ingenious thing or contrivance; and “snig,” “9 
juvenile thief, who steals the kites of other boys by cutting the 
string and seizing the kite when it falls.” This may perhaps bea 
variant of “sneak,” with a local limitation of meaning. In 
the word “pelt,” as in “He ran out in the street in his 
bare pelt,” we have a form which is explained by “ peltry”; 
but it might be interesting to have some account of “ barge,” 
which is said to denote some kind of bird and also a 
scolding woman. “ Bunce,” the commission given to persons who 
bring buyer and seller together in a flax-market, is explained as 
perhaps a corruption of bonus, the phrase “ bunce the money ” in 
the sense of dividing it being also known. “ Gyly,” we are told, 
means “ very well” or “in good health,” and answers the question 
How are you? It is probably, therefore, only another form of 
“ gaily”; but “ gunked,” meaning “ taken aback,” “ disappointed,” 
remains a mystery. “(Girn” we have in two senses, the one of a 
noose, the other of a cry; but these are really two words, and it 
might be worth while so to inform the reader, who might not see 
the connexion of the second with the large family of words 
denoting low or moaning sounds, 

The glossary of Cornish words brings us to a subject of de- 
cidedly greater interest. The remarks which we have alread 
made apply to the list both of West Cornwall and East Cornwa 
words, though in a less degree, as we might expect, to the former 
than to the latter. It is well that these lists have been made; 
for, with railways and the inroads of travellers, the dialect, Miss 
Courtney tells us, is “ fast dying out, giving place to a vile cockney 
pronunciation, with a redundancy of h’s. The younger generation 
are ashamed of and laugh at the old expressive words their parents 
use.” But even now the men of different districts of the further 
West may be distinguished, not only by their words, but by the 
local intonations, which impart a singsong drawling character to 
their speech. The most marked difference, we are told, is found 
“between the dwellers on the mainland (Penzance, &c.) and the 
inhabitants of Scilly, or, as they would call themselves, Scillonians, 
With them thread becomes ‘tread,’ and three ‘ tree.’” The sentence 
scarcely makes it clear to which of the two this usage belongs; but 
the fact may suggest a comparison with the form “ Treiskephalai,” 
which Herodotus mentions .as the name given to a spot known 
also as Dryoskephalai, near Plataia ; or, again, with the words 
Thrinakia and Trinakria. Of the words in the West Cornish 
list some are remnants of the old language; others are English 
words more or less changed, and some are French words or phrases 
disguised, The Dash-an-darras is the stirrup-cup speeding the 
parting guest, with which the readers of Waverley are familiar 
under the northerly form of Doch-an-dorroch. “ Bucca,” which 
is said to mean “a stupid person,” and reappears in Bucca-boo, 
“a ghost, a bugbear,” is, as the editor no doubt intended to 
signity, a variation of Puck as well as of Bug and Bogey; and 
Allee-couchee, of which nothing more is said than that it means 
“to go to bed,” is merely an importation of the French “aller 
coucher.” ‘ Dring,” we are told, is a crowd of people ; why should 
we not be told that it is simply a throng? Dnder the heading 
“ Scoanse ” we are merely referred to Coanse; but no entry Coanse 
is to be found, and for this word we are left wholly in the dark. 
At first sight the entry “Dryth, used by washerwomen when 
clothes don’t dry,” looks puzzling ; but the editor luckily adds the 
phrase “ There's no dryth in the air.” It was possibly the —_ 
of this part of his diocese that led Bishop Phillpotts to coin the 
words “ greenth ” and “ blueth” with which he was fond of ex- 
pressing the characteristics of genuine Devonshire landscapes. 
Some few words are used with very peculiar meanings. Of miners 
or others buried by a fall of earth it is said that the country fell 
on them and killed them: and a house built against a bank is de- 
scribed as leaning on the country. One of the most singular be- 
liefs of the people, suggested by a false etymology, is that which 
brings a colony of Jews into Cornwall. This might have been 
more clearly shown by pointing out the connexion between the 
entries “ Jew’s bowels” and “ Marketjew.” The former is said to 
mean “small pieces of smelted tin found in old smelting works,” 
the further remark being made that “ tradition always connects 
Jews with tin in Cornwall. The idea had its origin from the 
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Marazion, Marketjew.” This, we are told, “ is a corruption 
edhe old name Mairaiew, a Thursday’s market (Carew). Norden 
it Maresjewe and gives it the same meaning”; but it 


would have been well to add that the supposed historical fact was 
ted by a case termination. 

ithe volume of specimens of lish dialects is full of interest. 

The “ Exmoor Scolding and Co ip” are two dialogues, not now 


far short of a century and a-half old, written to show the forms 
of speech which then held their ground in the north-western corner 
of Somersetshire. They appeared anonymously, but there seems 
to be little doubt that both are the work of the “Reverend William 
Hole, B.D., who was appointed Archdeacon of Barnstable in 1744.” 
The author asserts that he has confined himself strictly to the 
yernacular, and indeed he resents with some warmth the imputa- 
tion that the conversations are a mere “arbitrary collection of ill- 
connected clownish words,” and the that in the “ Exmoor 
Scolding” in particular “the substantives have frequently too 
many adjectives annex’d to them, nearly synonymous, and that the 
objurgatory wenches in that part of the country have not such a 
ia verborum as is here represented.” From these critics he 
to the common experience of mankind ; but in spite of his 
ing the editor rejects as an absurdity the idea “that such 
strings of synonymous words as are here put into the 
mouths of different persons could ever have been heard in reai 
life.” In truth, except in so far as it attests the author's 
diligence in hunting up local words, the “ Exmoor Scolding ” is not 
avery creditable performance ; and his concealment of his name 
is in n0 way surprising. His title-page states that his dialogue is 
couched “in the propriety and decency of Exmoor language.” 
The words are, of course, ironical; but the editor may well regard 
the insinuation that the young women of Exmoor generally spoke 
thus in the last century as “ simply scandalous.” The dialogue is, 
in fact, unsavoury from beginning to end, and nothing, he con- 
fesses, but the confidence that its form is not such as to attract the 
ordinary reader, and that students alone will take the trouble to 
wade through it, would have induced him to touch such pitch. 
But the book, it would seem, is not thus consulted by philological 
readers only, if the editor’s note in p. 72 be correct, that “the 
dialogues may now be bought at the railway book-stalls, apparently 
inted from the edition of 1771, with the = and one 
price sixpence.” In other words, the public have the garbage wit 
out the benefit of Mr. Elworthy’s notes, which would inform them, 
as Mr. Skeat tells us, “ whether the writer is at any moment using 
the true dialect of the peasantry, or whether he is indulging in 
literary English, and even inventing here and there forms. such 
asdo not accord with the living speech at all.” The success of 
the dialogues from the first is certainly surprising. In the 
quarter of a century which followed the appearance of the work 
seven editions were issued ; and the impression of 1788 is called 
thetenth. The edition of 1771 was republished in 1827. The 
“Exmoor Courtship” appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
Fe 1819, and “anew edition” was published by John 
Russell Smith, London, in 1839. 

For the scholar the conversations are interesting chiefly as 
illustrating the form which the literary English might have assumed 
but for the circumstances which made the Midland the type of the 
written language. Had it not been for these accidents, the 
Southern form would probably have made it, in the editor's words, 
* polite to say now ‘the vield was zowed with zeed ; you can see 
how vast it do growz.’” The notes in the glossary will repay 
well the attention which may be given to them. But here, too, 
cross-references to other glossaries might be useful. The word 
vang, to take, occurs in the Annals of Agriculture, Arthur 
Young, edited by Mr. Britten, who gives only a line to it. Here 
we have “when tha vungst to” in the sense of undertaking 

rship at the font. ‘ Drenking,” again, is the Devonshire 
moon meal of labourers during haymaking and harvest; it 
would have been well to note that the word exactly translates the 
beaves which Ellis states in his ‘“ Husbandry ” to have been its name 
in Hertfordshire. “Bed-ale,” “betwattled,” and many others, 
might be cited as instances of words for which such references 
might have been given with advan’ In the West Cornwall 
Glossary ‘ betwattled” is merely said to mean mad or foolish ; in 
that of the “Exmoor Scolding and Courtship” it is explained 
as “seized with a fit of tattling” and so “turned fool.” It is a 
pity that the reader should thus have to piece the information 


er. 

last specimen here given of lish dialects is the “ Bran 
New Wark” of William de res lished at Kendal in 1785. 
This is also the production of a clergyman, William Hatton, 
Rector of Beetham, in Westmoreland, from 1762 to 1811. It is as 
devout and earnest as the Exmoor Scolding is profane ; but it is to 
@ far greater degree a mere mg gt ge It contains, how- 
ever, a large number of strictly words and forms, with which 
Mr, Skeat has dealt in his glossary. 


RUTHERFORD’S NEW PHRYNICHUS.* 


HRYNICHUS is interesting as being the only one of the 
Atticist grammarians whose works have come down to us, 
Of the man himself little is known. Photius calls him “ Arrha- 


* The New Phrynichus ; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga of the gram: 
Rarian Phrynichus. With introductions anda Ww. Gunion 
Rutherford, M.A, . London: Macmillan 


bius”;- Suidas says that he was a Bithynian, He certainly 
flourished in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and of Commodus, 
and composed an ¢xAoy) pyudrey dvoudrov, which 
still survives, though in a somewhat mutilated form. Another 
work of his, the Apparatus rhetoricus sive Sophisticus, existed 
entire in the time of Photius, who was largely indebted to it in 
the composition of his Bibliotheca, A few ents of it still 
remain. The Eeloga was first printed at Rome in 1517. It was 
reprinted shortly afterwards at Venice by Aldus, and pe a 
Paris by Vascosan. The edition of Nuiiez, of whom Lo in 
his preface speaks so contemptuously, appeared at the close of the 
same oumieny. Lobeck’s, which is, of course, by far the most 
important of subsequent editions, was published in 1820, 
. Rutherford tells us, in his preface, that he was prompted 
to edit Phrynichus mainly by the desire to throw light upon the 
accidence of the Attic verb; and his articles on this branch of 
the subject give to the work the great value which it undoubtedly 
possesses. Indeed, if it were not for the sake of completeness, 
there seems no reason why Mr. Rutherford should: not have 
confined his attention altogether to the verb, for the remainder of 
both text and notes is for the most unimportant, or at best 
contains matter which may be found ina more convenient form 
in any good lexicon. This remark, however, does not apply to two 
articles, “ The Growth of the Attic Dialect,” and “ The — of 
Comedy,” which are prefixed to the main body of the work, In 
the former of these Mr. Rutherford sets himself to prove that the 
tragedians cannot be taken as evidence in the matter of Attic 
usage. He contends that the dialect of their senarié was as much 
a literary survival as the Doric of the Chorus, and points out the 
close afinity of their language to that of Herodotus and of Ionic 
writers generally. Here, as elsewhere, no labour is spared to 
make the case as grein as possible. Mr. Rutherford has 
collected a formidable body of words and expressions which, 
though obsolete in the prose of the best period, were still used by 
the tragedians, and also survived in Ionic ; but he seems to be 
rather overstating his case when he attributes those characteristics, 
such as picturesqueness of metaphor, which y distinguish 
poetry from prose, to the tendency of language at the time when 
the tragic diction was formed, instead of to the simple fact that the 
Attic edians did not write Attic prose, It is unfortunate 
that Mr, Rutherford is one of those scholars who insist upon the 
absolute uniformity of Attic accidence, for his hypothesis compels 
him to reject the authority of many writers beside the 
whose names are most closely associated with Attic literature, and 
were it not a large acceptation of the 
nets ov mpos Ta ado mpos Kip orara 
apxaiwy,” there would be indeed 
could, according to this theory, be classed as purely Attic. It 
seems impossible that in the short time which was occupied in 
the maturing of the Attic dialect the lang can have be- 
come so stereotyped as to get rid entirely of alternative forms, 
and the assumption that this actually did happen involves so whole- 
sale a rejection of manuscript authority, that even those who are 
most thoroughly convinced of the incompetence of late transcribers 
must hesitate to adopt it. No doubt the best safeguard against 
ignorant copyists is to be found in the requirements of metre, 
which in most cases will either prevent the introduction of corrupt 
readings or at least insure their detection. Hence it is natural 
that those who most distrust the manuseripts should most fre- 
quently have recourse to the evidence of verse. But the trage- 
ians are closed to us by the considerations mentioned above, and 
actically Aristophanes alone is left. Such, at any rate, is Mr. 
therford’s opinion ; and, although it may be objected to on the 
ground of narrowness, it has much to recommend it, and follows 
logically from his rejection of the tragedians, on the one hand, and 
his distrust of the manuscripts on the other. Rejecting, then, 
with the lyrical portions of Aristophanes, all — “4 in which the 
tragedians are parodied, Mr. Rutherford holds up the remainder of 
his writings as the type and model of Attic composition. But 
surely it is going too far to say that literary and colloquial Attic 
were the same, and that ‘an Athenian comic poet had no occasion 
to deviate from literary Attic in giving a faithful representation of 
his countrymen.” Even comic dialogue, when presented in a 
poetical form, must differ in some respects from the language of 
everyday life; and, whether the difference be great or small, it 
must be taken as counterbalancing to some extent the more cor- 
rupt state of the prose manuscripts. Moreover, if we grant Mr. 
Rutherford’s premisses, it is not necessary to adopt his conclu- 
sions in the dogmatic form in which he expresses them. 
Aristophanes affords some exceptions, which cannot be got rid of, 
to the rules which are based mainly on his authority; and these, 
occurring in the works of the greatest master of the Attic dialect, 
at once invalidate Mr. Rutherford’s in its extreme accepta- 
tion. If he were content to “law of parsimony ” 
as the statement of a general ten of Attic Greek, instead 
of enunciating it as a hard and fast rule, there would be every 
reason to accept his opinion when thus modified; for he shows 
clearly enough that the law in question was gradually establishing 
tself, and that the writers of the purest Attic conform most closel 
to it. More than this we are not warranted in asserting, thoug 
there can be little doubt that, had Attic Greek maintained its 
rity for one or two generations longer, the rule would have 
me absolute. 
We have already said that Mr. Rutherford’s articles on various 
points connected with the accidence of the verb are his most im- 


portant contributions to exact scholarship, We may go further 
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and say that there is scarcely one of these articles which will not 
repay careful study. To § cccii. is appended a most interesting 
investigation into the question of verbs which are partly deponent, 
where it is established that all verbs which refer primarily to a 
physical process are either deponent throughout or deponent in 
the future. One can scarcely praise too highly the painstaking 
industry with which materials have been collected and the 
extreme clearness of their arrangement. It is refreshing, too, to 
find that Mr. Rutherford does not think it necessary to work out 
any elaborate psychological explanation of this anomalous use of a 
deponent future. The Greeks felt that the meaning was most 
fitly expressed by the middle voice, and the business of the gram- 
marian is to collect instances and formulate a general rule, that is all. 
Another interesting, though far shorter, article, is that on the use of 
the aorist infinitive after wéAdkw. The facts as here collected go 
far to prove that the modified opinion as to the rigidity of Attic 
grammar which we have expressed above isthe true one. Phryni- 
chus lays down the rule that p»éAAw must be followed by the pre- 
sent or the future infinite, and says that the Syntax which admits 
of an aorist is “ é€aydrws BdpBapos.” We find from the passages 
quoted by Mr. Rutherford himself that in Attic comedy the excep- 
tions to the rule of Phrynichus are four per cent. of the instances. 
This leaves an overwhelming balance in favour of the rule, but can- 
not be said to prove its absolute rigidity. Another case of the same 
kind is that of the Doric future in -odya. Mr. Rutherford con- 
tends that this form is quite inadmissible in Attic, and attributes 
its frequent appearance in the manuscripts to the ignorance of 
transcribers. He shows with a good deal of force that the form 
in -ova: is fur more common when it is protected by the metre 
than when the quantity of the syllable is doubtful; but he is 
obliged to allow that in three cases Aristophanes admitted the 
Doric form metri gratid. But surely that which may be conceded 
to the exigencies of metre cannot be absolutely wrong in itself, 
and it seems an extreme step, in the face of pevEovpeda, to read 
mvevoerat for mvevoreirat against the authority of every single manu- 
script. Here again, however, the general truth of the rule may be 
fairly said to be established. One of the most lucid and convincing 
of all is the article on the true forms of the pluperfect indicative 
active, in which the Attic terminations -n, -ns, -et, and -eoay are 
upheld. Here Mr. Rutherford’s case is doubly strong, owing to 
the fact that the best manuscripts are on his side. Dawes’s happy 
emendations of Aristophanes, which were afterwards confirmed by 
the discovery of the Ravenna MS., are triumphantly cited ; but one 
is tempted to inquire, if the authority of manuscripts on such points 
is so utterly worthless as Mr. Rutherford would have us believe, 
what weight can this corroboration add to a conjecture which is 
already in accordance with a good symmetrical theory ? 

It is needless to multiply instances either of Mr. Rutherford’s 
great ability as a critic, or of those points on which his opinions 
seem to pass somewhat beyond the bounds of sober judgment. 
His work must commend itself to all scholars, and not least to 
those who in some respects differ from his conclusions, for the 
thoroughness with whic ~~ detail is worked up, and the clear 
concise language in which his arguments are expressed. We 
cannot, however, help regretting that he should have here and there 
condescended to ridicule those whose opinions are at variance with 
his own, in a manner more worthy of a flippant schoolboy than of a 
mature scholar. It is true that the traditions of his author support 
the use of such language. Phrynichus himself says that Favorinus, 
the rhetorician, and friend of Hadrian, “ picked up the form émege- 
Aevoduevos out of the gutter,” and Lobeck describes Nuiiez, with 
a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, as “ Homo Hispanus, non 
indoctus sane, ut erant illa tempora.” But it is neither humorous 
nor dignified to talk of “nerveless editors who justly trust the 
pen of a nodding transcriber in preference to their own reason,” 
or to say of certain persons who are supposed to be delighted at 
discovering a corrupt form that “such grammarians would 
have worse fortune if they searched for sparks of reason in 
themselves.” 


ROSE.* 


ie is something in these days to meet with a novel that is 
neither immoral, sensational, nor vulgar. There is nothing in 
Rose to shock the most fastidious ; the plot of the story will give 
nobody nightmare, and the characters portrayed in the book are 
those of refined ladies and gentlemen. Its pages are free from the 
broad repartee that is now so common in novels of a certain 
type; the tone of the principal actors in its drama is a high 
one, and there is a happy absence of fast and swsthetic cha- 
racters. Here and there are passages descriptive of lofty aspira- 
tions which are highly praiseworthy; the general spirit of the 
book is far from frivolous ; good people and good things are not 
sneered at, and the volumes might fearlessly left on the most 
stainless drawing-room table—even on a Sunday. It seems almost 
@ pity that such a very nice book should fall into the profane hands 

reviewers; but now that it has unfortunately done so, it must 
meet with the same treatment as ordinary books, and be judged by 
the common standard. 

Few scenes are more common in novels than country 
houses (country houses are always large in books), and in reading 
many stories we-seem to stay for the time being with the persons 
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described. We have enjoyed pleasant visits among agreea| 
people, when reading the novels of Lord Lytton ; we have had “4 
fun at the lively houses described by Whyte Melville ; my 
met amusing assortments of guests when Mr. Anthony Trollope 
has been our host. On the other hand, we have read novels which 
took us in the spirit to stay among uninteresting people at excep. 
tionally dull country houses. All the young mr were, in such 
cases, paired off to make love to each other, and we felt no interes, 
whatever in their love-makings. We were told that certain of the 
guests were exceedingly clever, but we were never permitted to 
hold any intercourse with them. Our miserable lot was to act ag 
—— eavesdroppers to one or other of the silly pairs of love. 
ers, to be dragged to their picnics, to follow them in their 
long tedious rides, and to listen to their billing and their cooing 
on the terraces and in the gardens. We even had to read their 
love-letters, and to spend sleepless nights with them, while they 
bemoaned the hard-heartedness or insincerity of the objects of 
their affections. The last mentioned is the kind of visit that we 
were compelled to endure in Rose, An ordinary reader can, of 
course, bring such a visit to a close at once, either by shutting up 
the book or by active skipping; but, to the conscientious re. 
viewer who reads every word of the work submitted to him, there 
is no such escape. He begins to think that the dreary visit will 
never come to an end, and he sighs as he reads, after ten chapters 
of Rose spent at Lord Sanford’s, that yet another week has to be 
gone through before a long ‘eeabtoned archery meeting will take 
place at the hospitable mansion in which he is being victimized, 
and that in the meantime he is to be taken to a picnic. He 
has to bear long descriptions of the singing of the beautiful but 
designing widow, he is told all about the musical powers of the 
heroine, and he is carefully informed of the state of the weather, 
To be candid, Rose is a very dull book. It consists of only two 
volumes, but even in that space it is terribly spun out. It is 
a history of constant misunderstanding between lovers, who seem 
in almost every chapter to be on the point of understanding 
each other, when something always happens to mystify them again, 
At last, of course, all is cleared up happily, and they do those 
things that they ought to do for ever afterwards. There isa we 
in the story, which is but ill concealed fora volume and a 
We will not spoil the interest of future readers by divulging it, 
but we may say that it had much in common with that of Nurse 
Cripps in H.M.S. Pinafore, who, when she had the charge of 
two babies, “ mixed those children up, and not a creature knew it.” 

The hero belongs to the class of beings known as didactic 
flirts. He is always lecturing and tutoring his lady-love. He 
tells her that her mind requires cultivation, and he recommends her 
to read poetry, mieabte himself is the prosiest of courtiers, He 
rarely meets her without snubbing her, und her slightest offences are 
invariably punished by the severe wiggings of her stern admirer, 
Our sympathies were more aroused by the scoldings to which the 
rae heroine was submitted than by anything else in the book. 

n the last chapter we are told that “every one can fill up for 
themselves (sic), as it eae them, the future fortunes of the 
houses of Sanford and Wi 
foretell the future fortune of the hero and heroine. They wo 
fight like cat and dog. They were constantly misunderstanding 
each other in their flirtations, and there was no apparent reason 
why they should cease to do so when they were married. It is 
true that the lecturing was all on the hero’s side during his court- 
ship, but many married men of didactic tendencies could have 
told him that the “turning of the worm” in the nuptial home is 
anything but a matter to jest about. Our hero tells his lady-love 
with whom he wishes her to associate, and what books she is 
to read. One of the first things he does with her is to put her 
through a course of Wordsworth. Curiously enough, another 
man, who falls desperately in love with the heroine, is also fond 
of the “invigorating lines of Wordsworth.” Both the hero and 
his rival are excellent young men. Indeed all the love-makers 
are excellent. A lady says of them, “ It is a delightful thing to 
see such a nice set of young people,” “ they are all so good and 
so happy.” Best of all, in this Utopia there are no unholy 
jealousies among the rival admirers, One person, however, becomes 
naughty, takes to gambling, and makes “an unfair use of his 
father’s name” in certain monetary transactions. Whether he 
wrote that name on the back of a bill we are not informed. Yet 
even this prodigal becomes reformed at the end of the second 
volume, The best, and best described, of all the good characters is, 
to our mind, that of Mrs. Wentworth. The first four pages of cha 
ter xxvi. in the second volume contain her description, and peop 
who do not care to read the whole novel will do well to g'! 
over this part of it. If all the book were as good as this small 
portion, we should have no fault to find with it. Mrs. Wentworth 
1s a good, plain, motherly woman ; well educated, without being 
a genius; well read, but unimaginative. 

Considering that the principles of this novel are so good, it is 
pity that its grammar is not a little better. Whatever the failings 
of a book may be, one would expect its first sentence, at any rate, 
to be decently constructed. The opening sentence of the novel 
under notice informs us that “ It was breakfast-time,” “and, while 
Rose Willoughby and their guest, Mrs. Churchill, placidly began 
their breakfast, Miss Willoughby” did such and such a er, | 
After some study, it gradually dawned upon us that Mrs, Ohurchi 
must have been the joint guest of Rose Willoughby and her aunt, 
Miss Willoughby, although there is nothing in the sentence to tell us 


so. A few chapters further on we wereagain mystified by i ofa 
certain Lady Sophia that ‘she was not quite so hard and cynical as 


illoughby.” Wethink wecould 
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usually appeared, or as, indeed, she often really was.” We have 
pei pa hard and cynical women, but we never yet met with 
one who was not quite so hard and cynical as she really was. In 
the second volume there is an account of some theatricals, and the 
author observes that “ every one may have been, for once in their 
lives at least, in the midst of private theatricals.” If an author, 
«for once in their lives,” made a mistake of this sort, one could 
imagine. it eseaping his notice as well as that of the publisher's 
reader ; but we cannot understand the same awkward slip occurring 
again and again, as it does in these pages. In the private 
theatricals already alluded to, the aforesaid Mrs. Churchill acted 
with great skill, for, “in truth, she was always acting ; and prac- 
tice makes perfect, we are told. Lord Arnold looked as she did 
the part of a young, affectionate wife. Her beauty was heightened 
by her dress,” &c. We puzzled our heads for a long time as to 
how Lord Arnold could have looked the part of a young 
affectionate wife, before we discovered the hidden meaning of the 
tence. 
there are a good many fresh-coined words to be found in Rose. 
The heroine is said to have been “ un-blundery in her gaiety.” 
What, in the name of Dr. Johnson, is the meaning of the 
word un-blundery ? ‘ Un-snub-able” and “ un-send-off-able ” 
are bad enough; but they are at any rate comprehensible, 
which is more than can be said of “un-blundery.” We cannot 
prove of the substitution of such barbarisms as Milord and 
Miladi for My Lord and My Lady. If the author considers 
Miladi permissible, why does she not always spell lady ladi? If 
she writes milord, why does she not make the hero say to the 
heroine “ midarling, midearest, miown, or miangel”? In the two 
volumes under notice there are many very sensible remarks; but 
there are, on the other hand, many sentences out of which it is 
hard to make any sense. There is considerable confusion, for 
jnstance, in the following paragraph :— 

‘There are words conveying thoughts, often spoken without thought, and, 
as it were, unconsciously ; and there are thoughts that rest unspoken, or 
that are but half-conveyed in words; but how often both words and 
thoughts in society are but the mere passing things of the moment. The 
words uttered, perhaps, in a flow of gay spirits; the thoughts themselves 
as fleeting and as little remembered as the carelessly-spoken words. 
Perhaps it was so now on this evening of which we speak; and yet some 
of these words and thoughts were things that had an abiding power, a deep 
and, it may be, a very mournful import to some of those who now spoke, as 
it might be, with mere evanescent, un-individualized interest. 

The recipe for concocting such a raph as the above might 
be as follows—‘ Tuke of thoughts and words equal parts, 
with a flavouring of evanescent, un-individualized interest. Stir 
well in @ mortar!” In another sentence, a little further 
on, we read of the sea, that it was “tossing up and down 
with its endless vagaries of light and shade, its regular irre- 
guiarities of form, and its unceasing variety of graceful 
curves and fluctuating intricacies of change, alike, and yet con- 
stantly differing.” This is, to say the least, rather involved, 
besides being horribly suggestive of sea-sickness. In the next page 
it is said that ‘‘ Perhaps the comparison between this open, happy, 
youthful love, and the circumstances which impelled a mystery as 
to the love between himself and Emma,” &c. thes, may we ask, 
can circumstances impel a mystery? In the same volume we are 
informed that, at “an archery,” Lord Arnold was “ to shoot at the 
same target with Miss Sanford. As the daughter of the house, 
and cousin to his future bride, he felt it the proper thing to do.” 

Although Rose may not be faultless, it isa comfortable, motherly 
sort of book; and if it is soporitic, it is also innocent, which is 
more than can be said for half the novels which are published in 
these days. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ah observes somewhere in his Life of Dryden, as an 
instance of the improvement of literary morals in England 
since the seventeenth century, that whereas at that time the 
announcement that a writer had taken up such and such a subject 
was @ mere invitation for piratical anticipators, in his own day such 
anticipation was altogether unknown in the case of men of letters of 
any ence to decent repute. It is, to say the least, odd that 
the letters of the Abbé Galiani should twice have afforded an 
instance which might seem to show that this etiquette does not 
yet prevail in France. The first edition, published more than 
iifty years ago by Barbier, was anticipated by a certain Sérieys; 
and, now that MM. Maugras and Perey have re-edited the corre- 
spondence, the appearance of their second volume (1)—the first 
was sufficiently noticed in these columns a month or two ago— 
coincides with the appearance in less dignified form of an edition 
by M. Asse (2). That the two, or rather the three, editors were 
ignorant of each other's proceedings may of course be taken for 
granted. Indeed, M. Asse tells us that he knew nothing of his 
Competitors; so that charity will suppose that, after all, the 
etiquette has not been violated. 

_The publication, undertaken by various hands, of Saint-Simon’s 
hitherto unprinted works goes on. M. Faugére (3) has just given 
to the world some more mélanyes of the most industrious and 


(1) Co: de fabbé F. Galiani. Par Lucien Perey et Gaston 
Maugras, Vol. u. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(2) Lettres de labbé Galiani. Par E. Assé. Paris: Charpentier. 


(3) Ecrits inédits de St.-Simon. Par P. Faugere. Tome ur. Paris: 
Hachette. 


atrabilious of dukes, dealing for the most with the (to him) 
inexhaustible subject of the privileges of the peerage and the 
sacrilegious invasions to which they were subject. There is some- 
thing delightfully Saint-Simonian in this sentence :—“L’hyver 
dernier a veu naistre au bal le meslange des femmes sans tiltre 
avec les tiltrées. . . . bien que cela fut trouvé estrange par qui 
avait droit de parler avec autorité; ainsy vont touttes choses.” 

A full a careful account of that singular personage 
Mme. Guyon, whose influence on many distinguished writers of 
the eighteenth century from Fénelon to Cowper was so great, has 
long been wanted. M. Guerrier's book (4) completely answers to 
the description just given. Ifit were only for its view of the ever- 
memorable controversy between Fénelon and Bossuet the book 
would be worth reading. But the portrait of one of the most re- 
markable of mystics, and of feminine mystics certainly the most 
remarkable, with the possible exception of St. Theresa, is its real 
subject, and a subject ably worked up. The book is not a mere 
compilation from printed sources, but contains much matter ex- 
tracted from the manuscript records in which France is so incom- 
parably rich, 

M. Duveyrier’s brochure (5), for it is little more, is a useful 
description of what he ingenuously calls the latest “ satellite of 
France.” The indispensable accompaniment of a map is, however, 
wanting. 

The tubing house of MM. Didier et has recently pro- 
duced some very remarkable monographs of considerable extent, 
dealing biographically with the history of the seventeenth century. 
M. Chautelauze’s works on Marie Mancini and the Cardinal & 
Retz, M. Bourelly’s Maréchal de Fabert, MM. Kerviller and 
Bartélemy’s books on Conrart and Séguier, M. Zeller’s on the 
Constable de Luynes, have all been recently noticed here. Now 
M. Valfrey (6), who has already published a volume on Lionne’s 
Italian Embassies, publishes another on his negotiations in reference 
to the peace of the Pyrenees—that which was the subject of 
St. Evremond’s masterly letter to Créqui, the first thoroughly 
literary pamphlet on a great political question that Europe had 
seen. ith certain variations, due to the individuality of the 
authors, all these books deserve the praise of exact inquiry and of 
full and careful setting forth of the facts, M. Valfrey’s by no means 
less than the others. : 

The fourth volume of M. Zeller’s elaborate and laborious History 
of Germany (7) deals with the Hohenstauffen period as far as the 
death of Henry VI. The greater part of the book is of course 
given to Barbarossa, who has some three hundred out of its four 
hundred pages. A certain parsimony of citations of authorities of 
which a history on the great scale cannot possibly be too lavish, is 
almost the only fault to be found with it from a general point of 
view. On the other hand, the presence of maps is a welcome feature, 
and in French histories something of a novel one. 

The third volume of M. Gambetta’s Discours et plaidoyers poli- 
tiques the utterances of eight months only—September 

1872 to May 1873—so that the space occupied by M. Gambetta on 
the shelves of his admirers is likely to be considerable. 

The third and fourth volumes of M. Jules Favre's speeches (9) 
contain not merely the discours parlementaires, from which the 
book takes its title, but also a collection of political miscellanies 
extending over more than forty years. 

We noticed not long ago a reprint of that curious book the 
Paris, Rome, et Jérusalem of the late M. Salvador. Colonel 
Salvador now comes forward with a volume (10) which is half a 
biography and half a collection of extracts. It can hardly be said 
that the subject is of the first interest or importance, except as an 
illustration of one of the innumerable phases of Jewish mental 
development in the present day. But as such it has interest. 

M. Oscar de Vallée's volume on Andre Chénier and Jacobinism(11) 
is a book which was worth writing, because few people know much 
of Chénier except as a poet. Perhaps M. de Vallée has made him 
a little too rauch of a iar-sighted politician, and he has also not 
escaped the danger which besets almost all writers on such 
subjecte—the danger of writing with one eye only on the subject 
and the other on the men and events of his own day. But any 
honest picture of the results of Republicanism in times past must 
be instructive and useful in times present, and, as such, his book 
may be welcomed. 

‘he excellent series of short histories published under the direc- 
tion of M. Duruy, and which already includes books of such proved 
value as his own small Roman History, as M. Demogeot’s French 
Literature, and others, has received an addition, which might have 
been useful, in the shape of a history of the Ottoman Empire (12), 
by M. de la Jonquiére. Unfortunately the author allows himself 


(4) Madame Guyon. Par L. Guerrier. Paris: Didier. 
(5) La Tunisie. Par H. Duveyrier. Paris: Hachette. 
Hugues de Lionne et la paix des Pyrénées. Par J. Valfrey. Paris: 
idier. 
(7) Histoire de? Allemagne. L’empire germanique sous les Hohenstauffen. 
Par J. Zeller. Paris: Didier. 
(8) Discours et plaidoyers politiques de M. Gambetta. Tome 3. Paris: 
Charpentier. 
pis? Discours parlementaires de Jules Favre. Tomes mt. ettv. Paris. 
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Fh J. Salvador. Par le colonel Gabriel Salvador. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 
11) André Chénier et les Jacobins. Par Oscar de Vallée. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 
(12) Histoire de Pempire ottomane. Parle vicomte A. de la Jonquitre. 
Paris: Hachette. 
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to speak of recent events in a spirit which is not that of the his- 
torian, nor even that of the pamphleteer who is decently careful 
of his facts. When he says that Sir Henry Layard tried to pro- 
voke a conflict between the Russians and the Turks at Tchataldja, 
that England escamotait !’ Asie Mineure, that English military or- 
ganization had not progressed since the Crimean war, he does not 
exactly inspire confidence as to the accuracy of his statements in 
matters where it is more difficult to check him. 

The well-known book (13) by which M. Méziéres acquired his 
chief reputation has reached a third edition, which it very well 
deserves. 

M. Reclus’s account (14) of a surveying expedition in the 
isthmus between North and South America in which he took part 
is not very remarkable for graphic power, butis unpretentious and 
interesting enough. Besides its own merits, it has the advantage 
of frequent illustrations. ‘The survey, it need hardly be said, had 
reference to the much talked of canal, as to which M. Reclus 
seems fully to share the views of M. de Lesseps. 

The title of M. Dalséme’s book (15) might be roughly trans- 
lated by that of an English book of a not dissimilar kind, 
A Book about Lawyers. But it is also a book about law, about 
prisons, about the history of the more famous French Courts, 
about causes célébres, &c. &c: Such a book must necessarily be 
desultory, but must be very badly done if it is not more or less 
amusing to turn over, M. Dalséme is not indeed a very sprightly 
writer, but perhaps that is nearly as much in his favour as it is 
against him, 

We do not pretend to know whether M. de Pontmartin is 
tired of the title of Nouveaux Samedis or whether Souvenirs d'un 
vieux critique (16) is merely intended to express a somewhat 
different kind of work. As a matter of fact, it does not describe 
the book with entire accuracy, though much of its contents fairly 
deserve the title. Such are articles on Berryer, Gustave Roger, 
Gudin the marine painter, Paul de Saint-Victor, Léopold Double, 
&c, But many of the papers are simply Samedis, and display M. 
de Pontmartin’s well-known characteristics, his strong political 
opinions, his highly coloured and indeed somewhat voyant style, 
his power of acrid expression, and his frequent acuteness when he 
can keep his very numerous Charles the Firsts out of the memo- 
rial. We have “behoee owned to a peculiar pleasure in watching 
the manner of M. de Pontmartin’s dealing with M. Emile Zola. 
The treatment is so entirely suited to the subject, the war is 
carried so far home into the enemy’s country, and the censor 
isso obligingly ready to belabour his foe with arms nearly as 
rough and as rude as that foe’s own, that the sight of the conflict 
is refreshing. Not merely does this volume contain a most lively 
razzia on the Roman Expérimental, but it contains also a “letter to 
M. Emile Zola” in reply to an article of the latter’s (given here in 
full), wherein the author of Nana tries to make fun out of M. de 
Pontmartin’s title of Count. It is, however, obvious enough that 
the scientific novelist and critic is laughing on the wrong side of 
his mouth, and the workmanlike manner in which M. de Pont- 
martin points out the fact to him is delightful in an octo- 
genarian, or something like it. M. de Pontmartin has a good 
many literary sins to answer for, but he at least deserves such 
absolution as may be accorded to him guia multum abominatus est 
the filthiest trash in the way of novels, and the most impertinent 
nonsense in the form of criticism which France has seen for many 


years. 

M. Yveling Rambaud (17) professes, and doubtless feels, a 
sincere admiration for Leech and a sincere desire to introduce him 
to French admirers of caricature. He might, however, have found 
a better means of showing his admiration, and of exciting others 
to share it, than by printing some inedited drawings of the 
artist, and by making them do duty as illustrations to a kind of 
cock-and-bull, pillar-to-post fantaisie about nothing in particular. 
We cannot attempt to give the least idea of the literary contents 
of En voiture, messieurs, which has little more coherence or point 
than a medisval fantaisie, a Renaissance Vane, or an 
eighteenth-century amphigouri, except that it has not the amusing 
extravagance of either. The drawings are evidently very early 
sketches made before the draughtsman’s hand was at all sure of 
itself, and will not give the merely French reader the least idea of the 
matured excellence of Mr. Briggs and the children of the Christmas 
parties. There are, of course, some studies in which Leech can be 
recognized, such as one or two drawings of footmen—which, by 
the way, are still more like Thackeray than like Leech—some 
sketches in the manner of Rowlandson (there is one which 
looks as if it were a lost plate to Dr. Syntax), a Falstatf, which is 
either a copy or the original of Oruikshank’e, and some unmis- 
takable horses. Indeed, the book is of real interest to eyes already 
accustomed to Leech’s completed work, and doubtless also to 
skilled experts in art. But for the more general reader (and the 
fantastic setting of the drawings seems to court such a public), 
who does not know that work, it can hardly give the least idea of 
the artist’s powers or manner. 

The fifteenth number of the Revue des arts décoratifs is worth 
noticing for the two reproductions of sketches for tapestry (18) 
13) Prédecesseurs et con’ rains de S Par A. Mézii 
me édition, Paris: Hachette, 

-(14) Panama et Darien. Par Armand Reclus. Paris: Hachette. 
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(17): En voiture, messieurs. Par Y. Rambaud. Paris: Dentu. 
(18) Revue des arts décoratifs, Part xv. Paris: Quantin. 


from Boucher. One is a fortune-telling scene drawn for 
Gobelins ; the other, “La noble pastorale,” @ more artificial, but 
very beautiful, group done for Beauvais. There are some other 
noteworthy reproductions of decorative designs or objects in the 
number, especially one of some poppies in repoussé metal-work, 

A weekly paper (19) under a once well-known title has just 
been started in Paris, we believe by M. Saint-Marc Girardj 
It contains a useful summary of the political events of the 
week, a chronique of lighter matters, and articles on single points 
of importance. From the present point of view, it is perha 
worth pointing out that a paper of the kind, well managed, might 
not improbably secure a considerable foreign audience, who, with. 
out caring to add a French daily paper to their present breakfast 
drudgery, may wish to see las cosas de Francia in a French light, 

The author of La chanson des Gueux (20) seems to find a con. 
siderable public for his eccentric and rather wrong-headed but 
remarkable work. We have before us an édition définitive of 
the Chanson itself cleared of the pieces which brought M, 
Richepin into trouble, and furnished with one of the virtuous] 
indignant prefaces in which French authors excel under sal 
circumstances, and a glossary of the argot employed. There is 
also a seventh edition of Madame André, and a seventh also of 
the younger book La Glu, while the covers promise re-issues of 
Les morts bizarres and Les caresses, together with a new work 
which irresistibly recalls the titles (dear to book collectors) which 
on the works of the early Romantics announced volumes which, 
alas! have never appeared. Les blasphémes is the formidable name 
of this promised masterpiece, and M. Richepin is quite capable of 
acting up to it, Seriously, it is a pity that a writer apparently of 
some education, and of undoubted talent, should have chosen and 
clung to the style which M. Richepin affects—a style which too 
frequently pays as little regard to good taste as to classical French, 
The worst mark of the beast is noton M.Richepin. He is not 
naturalist, and he does not talk rubbish about science and experi- 
ment. But though Za Glu would have been duller and cruder in 
the hands of M. Huysmans or M, Vast-Ricouard, and though it 
would also in their hands have been destitute of the poetic’ 
touches which half redeem it, it must still be said that it is more 
worthy of them than of M. Richepin. 

M. Louis Ulbach makes the republication of his novel La 
Fleuriotte (21) in a journal (we think a provincial one) the occa- 
sion of one of those prefaces in which French novelists delight, 
explaining the “sincerity” of his work, &c. English readers 
will probably trouble themselves very little about M. Ulbach’s 
sincerity. It will be sufficient for them that he is not a bad 
novelist of his kind—which is the judicial-sensational kind—and 
that his novel is far from a bad novel. 

With this exception, not very much can be said for the novels 
we have before us. Devoted admirers of M. Jules Verne may 
possibly enjoy La Jangada (22). It is a narrative of a voyage on 
the Amazon, full of learned history and geography. We confess we 
like Mr. Bates’s Naturalist on the Amazon better. It is v 
of M. Maurice Rollin to indicate by his title (23) what he expects 
his readers to do; butit is possible that some of them will not feel 
—it is historically certain thatsome have not felt—much inclination — 
to burst out laughing. Dans le tourbillon (24) is a translation of 
a Russian novel, printed in such illegible type, and, what is worse, 
in type so crowded together, that we are frankly unable to speak 
of its merits from adequate examination, M. d'Héricault’s 
book (25) testifies to some reading in the period, and even 
contains some sketches of character which are not un 
skilful; but the author has not escaped the strange influence 
which seems to weigh on almost all novelists who deal with the 
Revolution. Perhaps the events are even yet too recent, and 
their influence too unexhausted, for them to lend themselves well to 
fictitious treatment. Expiation (26) is a morbid and wrong- 
headed book of the analytic kind, in which the heroine loves the 
hero so much that she elopes with his rival. Moines et comé- 
diennes (27) is a comical instance of how things repeat themselves. 
Mlle. Hortense Rolland is not quite the equal of Eugéne Sue; : 
but her book vividly recalls the time when Quinet and Michelet 
cheered on the dogs of war against the Jesuits, “Les péres 
Gaforites ” are a community of terrible scoundrels who stick at 
nothing to secure rich inheritances, and persecute the heroine 
Diana de Vaux Bois, who is not very much better than she should 
be, even to the death. There is a pleasing English nobleman with 
the highly probable title of Lord Lewin Petites misdres (28) is 
a collection of short stories, most of them written with a 
purpose, which the fiction is made to serve not too unskilfully. 


(19) Le courier du Dimanche. Paris: au Burzau du Journal. 

(20) La chanson des Gueux. Edition définitive. Madame André: 
Septitme édition. La Glu: Septitme édition. Par Jean Richepin. 
Paris: Dreyfous. 

Par Louis Ulbach. 2 vols. Paris: Calmann- 
vy: 


(22) La Jangada. Par Jules Verne. Tomer. Paris: Hetzel. 
(23) Eclats de rire. Par Maurice Rollin. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(24) Dans le tourbillon, Par A. Pissemsky. Paris: C tier. 
pie Aventures de deux Parisiennes. Par Ch. d’Héricault. Paris: 
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(26) Expiation, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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